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CONDITIONS OF SALE. 


1. The highest 'bidder to be the Buyer, and if any dispute arise between 
two or more Bidders, the Lot so in dispute shall be immediately put up 
again and re-sold. 

2. The Purchasers to give their names and addresses, and to pay down 
a cash deposit, or the whole of the Purchase-money, if required, in default 
of which the Lot or Lots so purchased to be immediately put up again and 
re-sold. 

3. The Lots to be taken away at the Buyer’s expense and risk on the 
morning following each session of the Sale, between 9 and 12 o’clock, and 
the remainder of the Purchase-money to be absolutely paid, or otherwise 
settled for to the satisfaction of the Auctioneer, on or before delivery; in 
default of which the undersigned will not hold himself responsible if the 
Lots be lost, stolen, damaged, or destroyed, but they will be left at the sole 
risk of the Purchaser. 

4. The sale of any painting is not to be set aside on account of any 
error in the description. All are exposed for Public Exhibition one or 
more days, and are sold just as they are without recourse. 

5. To prevent inaccuracy in delivery and inconvenience in the settle- 
ment of the purchases, no Lot can, on any account, be removed during the 
Sale. 

6. Upon failure to comply with the above conditions, the money depos- 
ited in part payment shall be forfeited; all Lots uncleared within the time 
aforesaid shall be re-sold by public or private Sale, without further notice, 
and the deficiency (if any) attending such re-sale shall be made good by 
the defaulter at this Sale, together with all charges attending the same. 
This Condition is without prejudice to the right of the Auctioneer to 
enforce the contract made at this Sale, without such re-sale, if he thinks 
fit. 


THOMAS E. KIRBY, Auctioneer. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Prang collection of pictures is to-day placed before the 
public for sale and consequent dispersion. These pictures were 
collected by Mr. Prang from time to time under varying circum- 
stances, but always with a view to reproduction for the enjoyment 
of the masses and the spread of art-education as well as art-appre- 
ciation. Not all the pictures have been reproduced ; but all were 
purchased by Mr. Prang because his highly trained faculty of dis- 
cernment dictated their selection as works of art appealing to the 
most discriminating side of public and private taste. 

All schools of American art are represented in this unique col- 
lection — the careful detail work of the elder school, the broad 
synthetic methods of the younger, contrasted with important in- 
dividual productions of French and German masters. Especially 
as regards the water-colors, does the collection merit intelligent 
analysis, for it forms a complete exposition of the progress and 
development of American water-color art, illustrated by the ablest 
work of the ablest masters of aquarelle. The collection must be 
carefully considered, also, in its relations to the creative side of 
American art. Many of the pictures were painted especially for 
Mr. Prang by prominent American artists with a view to repro- 
duction and thus the original talent of the country has been greatly 
stimulated and has been brought into touch with the masses 

Altogether one may say, without affectation, that the Prang col- 
lection should carry with it in its dismemberment, the love and good 
wishes of a million hearts ! What other collection, public or pri- 
vate, has afforded as much pleasure to the people of America, or 
has done as much to develop American art ? From the time 
when the first “ Prang Chromos,” among them a group of downy 
chicks by A. F. Tait, were given to a wondering and admiring 
world in 1865, until the present year of grace, 1892, when art in 
the household is one of the recognized elements of our American 
civilization, what a cycle of aesthetic evolution ! 
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In 1865, the art period which followed the close of the Civil 
War had just begun. The artists of what is now called the elder 
American school flourished at the expense of the wealthy. 
Pictures were freely purchased to adorn the homes of the rich. 
For the person in moderate circumstances there were photographs, 
steel engravings, and, occasionally, a family portrait or fancy head 
in water-color or oils. The great mass of Americans, however, 
knew little of art in any form ; and as for color in the average pop- 
ular pictorial composition, it was a sealed book to them until Mr. 
Louis Prang taught them how its beauties might be brought to 
adorn their homes. 

Mr. Prang had made the reproduction of color the study of his 
life. Descended from Norman-Huguenot stock, a German by 
birth and training, as a lad of eighteen, in his father’s calico print- 
ing establishment, at Breslau, in Prussia, he had mastered the de- 
tails of the business and learned the fundamental principles of 
dyeing, designing, engraving, color-mixing, and printing, besides 
perfecting himself in chemistry. A year’s work as chemist in 
a paper-mill gave him an experience which proved valuable to the 
American publisher. He then accepted a proposition made to him 
by a Bohemian manufacturer to travel for five years through the 
manufacturing districts of Europe, studying the best methods of 
calico-printing, with a view to establishing a factory in Bohemia. 
Thus he visited many of the principal factories of Austria, Switzer- 
land, France, England, and Scotland, working in various capacities 
to gain the desired knowledge. 

The revolutionary movement of 1848, in which he was actively 
concerned, forced Mr. Prang to leave Germany. He came to 
America, landing at New York in 1850, with a fine equipment of 
technical knowledge and experience, but no capital. For several 
years he gained a livelihood by different art industries, principally 
wood-engraving, which he learned here under Frank Leslie. 
In the meantime, he had acquired some knowledge of drawing on 
stone for lithographic work, and, in 1856, in connection with a 
lithographic printer, he opened a lithographic establishment at Bos- 
ton. The first plate sent out was a bouquet of roses in four colors. 

Little by little, color lithography made its way. The Civil War 
brought with it a demand for colored maps, portraits of generals, 
and similar matters, which was extensively supplied by Mr. Prang. 
Another happy idea was the publication of cards for albums, 
at that time found on the centre-table of every self-respecting 
American family. The cards represented wild flowers, birds, 
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butterflies, and autumn leaves, and were the precursors of the 
Christmas cards. Then came the close of the war. Money was 
plentiful at the North. The country was free and humanity 
rejoiced ! Mr. Prang recognized his opportunity. The illus- 
trated press, the patriotic portraiture, and the episodic pictures 
of the war had fostered the popular taste for pictorialism. The 
American nation now wanted pictures. It should have them. 

Mr. Tait’s chickens, two landscapes by A. T. Bricher, and 
Eastman Johnson’s “ Whittier’s Barefoot Boy” were the leaders. 
Thus the German chromo-lithograph became naturalized in America 
under the title of “ Prang’s American Chromo.” by which name it 
was soon popularly known throughout Europe and America. 
Thus it was a German revolutionist, who, turning his thoughts into 
channels of peace, brought about the popular revolution in Ameri- 
can art. From that time on, every year has seen a group of pic- 
tures issuing from the firm of Prang and Company, representing 
the best work done in this country and in Europe by the best 
artists, with only the limitations of its adaptability to popular taste 
and need considered as a contingent of reproduction. 

As the field of American art widened and broadened, the 
Prang publications became more ambitious, reflecting the condi- 
tions of the creative art of the country on the one side and of 
the popular taste on the other. The term “ chromo ” which 
Mr. Prang coined to designate his finest color-prints, long ago 
ceased to characterize the plate ; it has been supplanted by the 
word “reproduction,” which is more in keeping with modern 
ideas of nomenclature. Moreover, it is no longer necessary to 
lay stress upon the idea of color, for, thanks largely to Mr. 
Prang’s efforts in general art-education, color is now accepted as 
the fundamental element of popular pictorial and decorative art. 
The new American appreciation of color in all its phases and 
subtleties, may be traced back to the appearance of the first 
“American chromos.” 

And where have they not gone, these loose leaves from the 
world’s book of beauty 1 Everywhere ! Into the homes of the 
rich and the homes of the poor, into the miner’s cabin, the invalid’s 
chamber, the nursery, the school-room, the drawing-room, making 
summer sweeter and lighting up the snows of winter. Millions of 
lives have been brightened by the flowers, the landscapes, the 
babies, the kittens and birds, and all the fair and pleasant things 
that have been sown broadcast over the country by Mr. Prang. 
Who shall say how much of our gain in nationalism in art of later 
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years may not be due to the unconscious influence of Mr. Prang’s 
gentle ministers of beauty in the household ? 

Not in vain did Mr. Prang take the Rose for his symbol — the 
many-leaved flower of many meanings ! The rose of silence, the rose 
of pain beloved of mystics, the rose of pleasure crowning the classic 
feast, — all the sweet thoughts and tender prayers and splendid 
pageants of humanity centre about this queen of flower-land. A 
hundred pictures for a hundred leaves of the rose ! An odor of 
June perfume imprisoned among the pictured petals — a fair thought 
of friendship embalmed in color for all time ! Such is the Rose of 
the pictured garden that has grown and flourished under care and 
patience and much watching — a Rose in a Heart — the Heart of 
Humanity ! 

CHARLOTTE ADAMS. 
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FIRST DAY’S SALE. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 

Beginning promptly at 7.45 P. M. 


1 . 

A. BOUVIER. 

RED RIDING HOOD. 

13x5 INCHES. 

2 . 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

New England has for many years found literary interpreters of 
the sweet singleness of her landscape and rural life. Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell and a long line of minor poets have reproduced 
in verse the delicate and reserved beauties of the New England 
spring, the sparkling ice palaces and buoyant thrill of the wood- 
land winter, the metallic yet deep-toned brightness of ripe autumn, 
the pathos of bare dark branches against evening skies, the tender 
hopelessness of the faint purples of the twilight. She is no child 
of the tropics, this New England of poets in the past and of paint- 
ers in the present. Dignified, reticent, sweet and simple, she 
reveals herself and her exquisite iridescence of color only to chosen 
souls. She has moods of sudden passion of riot in color and 
form, especially about the sea-coast, when Italy or Spain could not 
show more vigorous chromatic notes or greater force in contrast 
of line and mass. But the fine and subtle suggestiveness of her 
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normal mood is of greater value from the standpoint of him who 
accepts the actual on its synthetic side, absorbs the conditions of 
the life and nature about him, and sends them forth to the world 
formalized into entities with the light of creative talent illumining 
them. 

This is the attitude which the charming water-colorist, Louis K. 
Harlow, has maintained towards the nature of New England. He 
has studied her with love and care and the effacement of his own 
personality. He has not merely exploited her as a storehouse of 
material for pictures. He has met her sweetness with sweetness, 
her simplicity with simplicity, her gentle smiles and tears with 
those smiles and tears of the soul that are born of sympathetic 
receptivity. New England nature loves to express herself a demi- 
viot and it is just this demi-mot to which Mr. Harlow listens and 
which he gives us in his painted expression. This young painter, 
who has done with colors and brush what the New England poets 
have done with words, is what a painter should be — a child of the 
soil he paints. He was born at Wareham, Mass. As a boy of 
twelve he studied pencil drawing, but it was not until 1880 that he 
abandoned other pursuits for art, and for a time had a studio in 
the Studio Building, Boston. At Detroit, where he taught for 
several seasons, he did much to develop the art interests of the 
place. Travel, work, and intelligent observation in England, Hol- 
land, France and Italy broadened and deepened the painter’s 
talent. He has studied the Dutch water-colorists to some purpose 
and followed their lines of development in remaining as truly 
American as they are Dutch. 

Mr. Prang early recognized the poetic charm of Mr. Harlow's 
work and its value as material for reproduction. His penetrative 
eye and highly developed faculty of selection caused him to discern 
in this sympathetic water-colorist’s work all the qualities which 
appeal to the best side of the popular intelligence and sentiment 
in art. No one can look through the long line of pictures, illus- 
trated books, and holiday fancies reproduced by Mr. Prang from 
Mr. Harlow’s works, without realizing the fine instinct and sensi- 
tive responsiveness to the highest popular feeling, possessed by 
both painter and publisher. Their relation would appear to have 
something of a complementary character, as though one had existed 
for the other in the interests of that side of popular pictorialism 
which carries sweet, sound, wholesome, national art into the homes 
of the nation. Mr. Harlow, with his gentle rhythmic compositions 
in which the painter goes straight to the heart of his theme, his 
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sympathy with the simple souls to whom twilight means thought 
of the dead and a spring morning the hopes of life and love, his 
masterly mingling of the sentimental relations of landscape with 
the artistic, is, through the medium of Mr. Prang’s reproductions, 
teaching an entire nation to see, to feel, and to love nature with 
the love of poet and painter. 

EARLY MORNING. 

x 9 l A inches. 

Noticeable for purity of color, able handling of pure aquarelle, and- 
popular effectiveness in composition. 


3 . 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

NEMASKET RIVER. 

8 ^ x 9 A inches. 

Charming effects of darks and lights with the sentiment that always 
attaches to the view of distant towers seen against a sunset sky expressed 
in a delicate and agreeable manner. 


4 . 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

EVENING TWILIGHT. 

8 ^ x 9 l A inches. 

A motive chosen with the tact that characterizes this artist, who has so 
fine an instinct for the sentiment of landscape. He has produced a pleas- 
ing symphony in grays, browns, and yellows. 


5 . 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

NEAR BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE COAST. 

8 % x g }4 inches. 

Luminous in color and well reproducing the bold, sharp lights of the 
Maine seaboard. 
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6. 


VICTOR DANGON. 

Born at Lyons, France, 1S45. Studied at the ficole des Beaux 
Arts, Lyons, for five years, giving special attention to flower-paint- 
ing and decoration and winning the first gold medal of his class. 
After a residence of some years at Paris, M. Dangon came to 
America and established himself at New York, where his abilities 
in the line of decorative flower-painting brought him commissions 
for decorative panels from Boston, New York, Chicago and other 
large cities. Some of his most important works are owned by 
members of the Vanderbilt family. 

WISTARIA AND DOGWOOD. 

25 X 19 INCHES. 


7. 

VICTOR DANGON. 

PEONIES. 

25 X 19 INCHES. 

These two elaborate and decorative compositions present interesting 
examples of a sort of water-color seldom seen in easel art, viz., pure dis- 
temper. 


8 . 

R. GARCIA. 

THE SIESTA. 

9X x 13 INCHES, 

In contrast with the two preceding works, for method, is offered this 
example of pure water-color of the Spanish-Roman school, in which not a 
touch of gouache appears. The Spanish senorita, of the type immortal- 
ized by the operatic “ Carmen,” is enjoying a few moments of repose, 
perhaps after a feast-day bullfight, with its accompaniments of revelry in 
a suburban neighborhood, where wine flows freely and castanets click to 
the rhythm of the dainty feet of Andalusia. Note the brilliant and pre- 
cise handling of the background of sky and forest as well as the beauty 
of the color. 
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9 . 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 


THE ROAD TO THE VILLAGE. 

5 X 1 6 INCHES. 

Again the artist’s nice sense of the adaptability of means to ends is 
shown in his picturesque arrangement, in an oblong composition, of the 
bit of nature he has grasped, with its central point of dark old houses 
against a pale yellow sky with rosy notes of cloud and dark accents in the 
form of birds hovering above the purple dusk of the distant village. A 
decorative use of wayside weeds gives a touch of completeness to the 
foreground. 



10 . 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

FISHERMEN’S HOUSES, CAPE COD. 

5 X l6 INCHES. 

Reflects in a truthful manner the pale luminosity in color and atmos- 
phere of the New England sea-coast, with its white sails standing off to 
sea in phantom procession, and the sturdy realism of gray weather-beaten 
houses and rugged shore-lines offsetting the imaginative distances of the 
horizon. Grays predominate in the color scheme and are extremely well 
used. 


11 . 


GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 

Born at Fair Haven, Conn., 1859. Studied and worked in 
Europe, enjoying the advantage of the counsel of Eugene Feyen, 
the well-known painter of “ Fishermen,” at Cancale, Brittany. 
Exhibited “ Le Retour de la Peche” at Paris Salon, 1883, and 
“ Etudes des Bateaux ” at Salon, 1884. Silver medal, Boston, 
1884, for Salon picture. Bronze medal, Boston, 1890, for picture, 
“ The Whistling Buoy.” Member American Water-Color Society. 


SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

9 l A X 35 INCHES. 

The “ Sleeping Beauty ” of mediaeval fairy-lore has gained something 
of the Eastern odalisque in passing through the hands of the dashing 
young marine painter, who, in a mood of pleasant imagination, has wrought 
with uncommon verve and spirit a brilliant decorative panel out of an old 
nursery tale. Extremely spirited is the execution, with its careful model- 
ing of the fair sleeper’s hair and face, its clever recklessness of handling in 
the accessories of flowers, the distaff and the significant spider’s web, 
while the neat little gentleman w'ho guards the damsel’s slumbers is 
touched in with fine precision. The work is in distemper on cartridge 
paper, and metallic paints, green and gold, are adroitly used. 


12 . 

GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 

OWL AND IMPS. 

9 A x 35 inches. 

A female imp in a long-tailed white gown, with a decided look of the * 
human chorus-girl about her, sits lightly poised on the back of a large 
white owl which submits to the infliction with an air of patient disgust. 
The white crescent moon encircles the weird couple. Long-legged, 
long-armed little elfin boys disport themselves on the branches of an 
apple-tree against a background of night-sky which the artist has auda- 
ciously represented by means of bronze-green metallic paint. Distemper 
on cartridge paper. 
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13. 


JAMES HENRY MOSER. 

Born at Whitby, Ontario, 1854. Studied at Columbus, Ohio, 
under J. H. Witt. Gained further experience at New York. Co- 
jointly with F. S. Church illustrated Joel Chandler Harris’s first 
published volume of “Uncle Remus” stories. Now resides at 
Washington. Member Society of Washington Artists. 

THE BOOKWORM. 

13 X 7 INCHES. 

14. 

JAMES HENRY MOSER. 

THE CONNOISSEUR. 

13 X 7 INCHES. 

15. 

JAMES HENRY MOSER. 

THE GOURMAND. 

12 X 9 INCHES. 

16. 

JAMES HENRY MOSER. 

THE ARTIST. 

12 X 9 INCHES. 

These four well-handled water-colors show keen sense of humor on the 
part of the artist and appreciation of the amusing side of the negro char- 
acter, as well as the pranks of dusky childhood. 

17. 

FRIEDA VOELTER REDMOND. 

Born at Thun, Switzerland. Studied with Teresa Hegg, had a 
studio at Thun, and taught at the Art Museum at Berne. Was 
engaged to teach at the Grand Ducal Court of Baden, Karlsruhe, 
Germany. Came to America in 1885. Paints in water-colors, does 
designing and decorative work. 

WATERLILIES. 

9 X 29 INCHES. 
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18 


ELLEN T. FISHER. 

This exquisite painter of the flora of New England began paint- 
ing at eighteen. Her natural talent, aroused to activity by the 
influence of her brother, Abbott H. Thayer, the well-known figure 
and portrait painter, and supported by indomitable industry, led 
her to the success she has attained as an artist. Mrs. Fisher has 
painted flowers Constantly for twenty-two years, during almost 
four of which she painted exclusively for Mr. Prang. 

RED AND WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

14x7 INCHES. 

19 . 

ELLEN T. FISHER. 

RED AND YELLOW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

14 X 7 INCHES. 

These beautiful nosegays show careful study of a flower as popular in 
America as in Japan. They are unusually strong in color, and for close 
study, delicacy, and neatness in workmanship are in every way worthy of 
the artist’s reputation as one of the most conscientious and successful of 
the remarkable group of flower-painters represented in the Prang collec- 
tion. The choice of green paper for the background gives additional 
relief to the well-modelled roundness of the forms. 

20 . 

BLEECKER N. MITCHILL. 

Born at New York city, 1850. Pupil of Walter Shirlaw and 
William M. Chase at Art Students’ League, New York. For over 
three years occupied a studio with Charles S. Reinhart, the well- 
known illustrator and figure painter, by whose friendly criticisms, 
as well as by those of F. S. Church, he profited much. 

THE ELF. 

4 j 4 X 16 INCHES. 

A tiny elfin creature, with a peaked white cap, made of a flower cup 
and a pair of rosy and azure wings, is swinging from a stem of pink haw- 
thorn in full bloom. A background of blue sky and shadowy green trees 
completes a composition which is attractive in color and well handled. 
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21 . 



ANNIE C. NOWELL. 

Studied at the Lowell Institute 
Drawing School, Boston ; for one 
year at Cooper Institute, New 
York, and for two years, (1874-76) 
at Julian’s studio, Paris. Paints 
flowers in water-color and portraits 
in oil and pastel. Exhibits at New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia and 
in the West. Excellent drawing, 
broad and vigorous handling are 
the characteristics of this artist’s 
work. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN 
" WICKER BOTTLE. 

17)4 X 9 INCHES. 

22 . 


ANNIE C. NOWELL. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN BLUE VASE. 

X 9 INCHES. 

These two brilliantly handled flower subjects form admirable examples 
of the modern American school of flower painting in water-color. The 
color is pure and transparent, the forms skilfully and precisely indicated 
throughout, and the use of grays, keeping the scheme of color low, lends 
to it additional artistic quality. 
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23 . 

MISS JOHNSON. 

GIRL IN POPPY FIELD. 

13)4 X 7 l /z INCHES. 



24 . 

ALICIA H. LAIRD. 

MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA. 


17 X II INCHES 
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25 . 


THAD. WELCH. 

POPPIES. 

19^ X 9 INCHES. 

26 . 

THAD. WELCH. 

APPLE BLOSSOMS. 

19^ X 9 INCHES. 

These two uprights in pure water-color are nicely composed with an eye 
to decoration. They grow upon one with every look. The white rose- 
tinted fruit blossoms with their green leaves against a blue sky, shading 
to pallor, have a special charm of color. In the tall red poppies some 
exquisite subtleties of color may be discovered, and the soft light greens 
of the stalks and leaves have been carefully studied in their mutual 
relations. 

27 . 

CARL WERNER. 

Born at Weimar, 1808. Pupil of Veit and Hans Schnorr at 
Leipsic Academy. Settled at Munich and thence went to Italy, 
where he remained twenty years. Travelled from 1851 in England 
Spain, the East and Greece. Works much in water-colors and 
ranks among the best. Professor at Leipsic Academy since 1881. 
Member Venetian Academy, Academy of Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Color. Saxon Order of Albrecht, Weimar Gold 
Medal for Art and Science. His most noted works are historical 
and imaginative in character and widely cosmopolitan in their set- 
ting of accessory. 

, d TEMPLE OF SOLOMON IN HEBRON. 

14 X IO INCHES. 

28 . 

CARL WERNER. 

THE CRADLE OF THE SAVIOUR, JERUSALEM. 

l6^ X 12 INCHES. 

29 . 

CARL WERNER. 

& / THE MILK GROTTO IN BETHLEHEM. 

II y 2 X 17 INCHES. 
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30. 


CARL WERNER. 


DAMASCUS 


GATE IN JERUSALEM AND 
OF THE SEPULCHRE. 

9 X 17 ]/ 2 INCHES. 


CHURCH 


31. 

CARL WERNER. 


' 


GROTTO OF JEREMIAH, NEAR JERUSALEM. 

9 ) 4 . X 1 3)4 INCHES. 


32. 


CARL WERNER. 

CITY WALL OF JERUSALEM, WITH THE RUSSIAN 
HOSPITAL AND ST. JACOB'S CHURCH. 

9^ X 14 INCHES. 

33. 


CARL WERNER. 

S WELL, NEAR JERUSALEM. 

9)4 X 14 INCHES. 

34. 

CARL WERNER. 

TOMB OF JUDAS. 

9 X l 8 INCHES. 

This interesting group of water-colors commends itself to the public- 
not only on account of its solid qualities of technique and its value as illus- 
trating the work of a noted German painter, but for the religious feeling 
ever associated with any representation of the sacred places of the Holy 
Land. First of all, in interest, stands the “Cradle of the Saviour” 
at Jerusalem, a deep-toned, richly-colored work, with a mellow light 
irradiating it from an aperture above the dome. The straw matting 
on the floor is painted with much care and the figures of worshippers 
are lifelike and devout in expression. The composition entitled “ Damas- 
cus Gate in Jerusalem,” has a nicely painted sky, and is good in color 
and effect of light. At the right are seen the buildings of Jerusalem, the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. “The Grotto of Jeremiah near Jerusa- 
lem,” with its wonderful stone-veining, presents a good piece of color 
and the little figures full of life and expression certainly do not ca 11 for 
any artistic lamentations. The entire series of eight pictures was painted 
expressly for Mr. Prang. 
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35 . 


D. M. BUNKER. 

It is seldom that the death of so young a man as Dennis M. 
Bunker leaves a distinct vacancy in the art-world of his time. But 
of this modest and mature young talent it may be said, that, at the 
hour of his death, he had already reached a point of development 
which many graybeards have failed to attain. Mr. Bunker was 
born on Long Island, New York, and was not yet thirty years of 
age at the time of his death. He studied at the National Academy 
schools, at the Art Students’ League, New York, and under 
Gerome at Paris. Mr. Bunker exhibited with the leading art 
organizations of New York, Boston, and other cities. He received 
the third Hallgarten Prize at the New York Academy of Design 
and the Ellsworth Prize at Chicago. His last important picture, 
“The Mirror,” was purchased by the Art Club of Philadelphia, 
and after his death, the Society of American Artists, of which Mr. 
Bunker was a member, purchased a work of his for the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, New York. 

SPRING. 

^ US' 

9 X 14 INCHES. 

Apple blossoms are always attractive themes to painters and it might 
be said that they are the symbolical flowers of the spring. The late 
D. M. Bunker, in addition to being a very well--chooled painter in pure 
water-color, as is instanced by this spring symphony of tender greens 
and pinks and browns, with a child and a lamb for its motive, had an 
uncommon amount of feeling for nature and a true instinct for color 
which carried him through problems of synthesis which would have 
baffled many more experienced men. 


36 . 



D. M. BUNKER. 


KJvV 


AUTUMN. 

9 X 14 INCHES. 


Truthful in the rendering of autumn sunlight and the soft russets of 
the French landscape. The subject is grasped in a neat, precise, yet 
broad way, with meaning in every touch, and there is much expression 
in the figures. The background of trees is well managed, being gener- 
alized to advantage, with sufficient attention to detail to make the theme 
interesting. 

(18) 


37 . 

AUGUSTE SCHMIDT. 


A BASKET OF VIOLETS. 


9 X 13 INCHES. 


38 . 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

A NEW ENGLAND WHARF. 

7X x 13X inches. 

The silhouettes of sunset and twilight compose themselves naturally 
into pictures. Happy is he who can seize nature in her profile mood 
for he has the suffrages of the community. This is Mr. Harlow’s gift. 
Given a few dark sails or low buildings against a late afternoon sky and 
a stretch of gleaming water with a boat outlined upon it and he will 
make for you a picture that shall stay in your memory like the thought of 
something which you yourself have seen in nature. Such a picture is the 
one before you. 

39 . 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

A RIVER PATH. 

7 /i x 13X inches. 

The sylvan repose of an autumn or winter day in a quiet neighborhood 
is the idea which has animated the water-colorist’s brush. It is a pale 
day, one of those silvery days that form soft gray backgrounds for the 
brightness of leafage or wayside grass. The atmosphere is caressing; all 
nature is in a softened mood and a tender glow of color in' vegetation 
appears through the neutral tints of sky and river. 

40 . 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

IN VINEYARD HAVEN. 

7X x IjX INCHES. 

A stretch of stony beach, in which reds, blues, browns, and grays form 
a warm bit of color, furnishes the key-note of a composition lighted by 
a yellow patch of sky, set in grays, with dark gray sails for a motive. 

(19) 
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41. 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

THATCHER’S ISLAND LIGHTS. 


7}( X I 3 X INCHES. 


A composition with a rocky boulder extending obliquely, separating 
the land from the sea. Especially good are the pale sky and its reflec- 
tions in the paler water. 



42. 

ELLEN T. FISHER. 

ASTERS. 


12^ X 9% INCHES. 



43. 

ELLEN T. FISHER. 

HOLLYHOCKS. 

12)4 X 9)4 INCHES. 


44. 


ELLEN T. FISHER. 

CARDINAL FLOWERS. 


x 9'A inches. 


45. 

ELLEN T. FISHER. 

BEECH LEAVES. 

1 3)4 X 9)4 INCHES. 


46. 

ELLEN T. FISHER. 

JAPAN LILIES. 

i 3/£ x 9 Yz inches. 


47. 


ELLEN T. FISHER. 



AUTUMN FERNS. 

13 X 9)4 INCHES. 



( 20 ) 



Born at New York city. Began by painting on china and 
received a medal for china painting at London and at the same 
time won the Prang prize of one thousand dollars for the Christ- 
mas Card in the Christmas Card competition of 1880. Studied for 
two years with William M. Chase at New York and for six 
months at Julian’s class at Paris. Has executed many illustrations 
for Harper Bros, and other publishers and has painted many por- 
traits, besides numerous compositions in oil and water-colors. 
Received silver medal for painting at Paris Exposition of 1889. 
Member Society American Artists and New York Water-Color Club. 

(21) 


It is seldom granted even to the most accomplished painter of flowers 
to give the sense of life and buoyant vitality to the creations that grow 
beneath their fingers. Mrs. Fisher possesses this rare gift — born of love, 
patience, and insight into the individual nature of each flower or plant. 
She treats them as if they were her children and develops each individu- 
ality separately for its own sake. Thus, the flowers have petal after 
petal studied out with loving care and masterly skill and nod their heads 
in sweet content with their destiny. 

48 

ROSINA EMMET SHERWOOD. 


PHYLLIS, 

21 X 14*4 INCHES. 

Sweet Phyllis, wandering in the fields or sitting on a stile awaiting her 
Corydon, has always been an attractive subject for poets and painters. 
She is a trifle worn and threadbare, this same Phyllis, in her Old World 
aspect, but she will bear rejuvenation at American hands. The old 
Arcadian pastoral damsel is re-incarnated in the pretty, fresh American 
in her white muslin frock and hat trimmed with yellow ribbons, who sits 
among the haymounds either awaiting a specific Corydon or yearning for 
an abstract one. There are glancing lights and the atmosphere of sum- 
mer all about her and behind her the fresh and brilliant greens of Amer- 
ican vegetation. 

49 . 

MME. FLORY. 

vjAs WILD ROSES AND BIRDS. 

19 % X 13 ^ INCHES. 

A decoratively composed and well brought together composition, in 
which a slight proportion of gouache appears throughout. The wild- 
roses seem as if just gathered or still growing on the parent stem, against 
the blue sky, w’hile the plumage of the two little birds is so skilfully 
painted that one feels a desire to grasp them. The effect of the whole is 
that of a beautiful bit of nature. 


50 . 

MME. FLORY. 

DAISIES AND ROSE-PIPS. 

20 X 13 ^ INCHES. 

An attractive design in which the composition of line and color is 
harmonious and well-balanced. The introduction of two butterflies to 
complete the composition helps it considerably. 

51 . 

MME. FLORY. 

APPLE BLOSSOMS. 

20 X 13 ^ INCHES. 

The interlacing of the sturdy, rather rugged apple-boughs in full 
flower with the delicate, tremulous grasses suggests the decorative idea 
of the union of the pine and the willow, so often seen in Japanese 
art, both pictorial and industrial. 


(22) 


52 . 




M 


A. VOLLMER. 

SWALLOWS. 

12^ X 7 Yz INCHES. 


Quite in the line of the fan decoration now so popular at Paris, is this 
graceful composition, in which two black and white swallows are seen 
skimming through the delicate blue ether, poised as though resting in 
their flight. 


53 . 

ANNIE C. NOWELL. 

JONQUILS. 

I Sj4 X 14 INCHES. 

Another example of the excellent work in pure water-color done by 
this vigorous brush. The student of composition should remark, espe- 
cially, the neat way in which the colors of the flowers and those of the glazes 
of the jar blend and harmonize. A few scattered pansies form a dark 
accent in the composition, and balance it in a manner satisfactory to the 
eye. 



54 . 


ANNIE C. NOWELL. 

WILD ROSES, MORNING GLORIES, ETC. 

lS% X 13 ^ INCHES. 


Grace in composition is one of the strongest points of this able water- 
colorist. This color-harmony of grays, greens, and rose-hues does not 
belie her reputation. 


55 . 



LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

WAITING FOR A BITE. 

5 X 21 INCHES. 


A capital bit of salt meadow greenness, with a man in a green boat wait 
ing for a bite, and a green fishing vessel hauled up and keeled over to 
form a picturesque object in an artist’s sketch. The color of this de- 
lightful water-color is fresh and true. 

( 23 ) 



56 . 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

THE COMING OF AUTUMN. 

5 X 21 INCHES. 

The russet of the American autumn woods, the glowing sunsets with 
the dusky distant forests silhouetted against them, the foreground of gold- 
tinted serene water, the sentiment of joyous, not hopeless, change, — all go 
to form an epitome of the American landscape, showing much truth and 
purity of color. 

57 . 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

SUMMER BY THE SEA. 

5 X 21 INCHES. 

Summer, with an August haze upon her brow, presents a pleasing mon- 
otone from which Mr. Harlow has known how to gain advantage. The 
repose of the midsummer sea, sluggish and cradling to sleep all the crea- 
tures within its deeps or upon its surface, is well rendered, with perfect 
honesty of purpose, in this simple but extremely expressive composition. 


58 . 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 


' *4 



WINTER BY THE SEA. 

5 X 21 INCHES. 


Some delicate color-work may be remarked in this snow scene which is 
only one remove from a monochrome. 



(24) 



59 


HECTOR GIACOMELLI. 


Born at Paris of foreign parents. Legion of Honor, 1878. 
Water-color painter. Bird and flower subjects; celebrated illus- 
trator (bird subjects). Without a rival in his own line. Impor- 
tant works, “Birds and Flowers,” 1878-79, “Wounded,” 1879, 
“ Perch in a Cage,” “ Farniente,” 1883. 



THE SURPRISE. 

5/4 X 8^ INCHES. 


A dowager, whose name we have not ascertained, upon taking an 
afternoon walk with her four beautiful auburn-haired daughters, just mak- 
ing their bow to the ornithological world 
to which they belong, is suddenly con- 
fronted by one Lady Bird, attired in a 
scarlet frock wiih black polka dots. 

Such a toilet the innocent birdies have 
never seen ! Mamma’s sharp eyes have 
espied the outre costume, of which she 
does not approve, regarding it as being 
a little too fin de siecle. Then, too, the 
creature has had the impudence to take our name and call herself a 
Bird ! Lady, indeed ! Only a courtesy title and dies with her ! Come, 
darlings, let us resume our walk ! But the black-eyed, red-crested pre- 
cious pets are fascinated by the sight of the first really fast person they 
have ever seen and cannot remove their gaze from the debonair, noncha- 
lant grass widow, Lady Bird ! 



60 . 

HECTOR GIACOMELLI. 

THE LOVERS. 

5>4 X 8 % INCHES. 

The beautiful workmanship of this water-color, as indeed of the ./hole 
series, does not lessen the charm of the ideas upon which the painter has 
seen fit to base his compositions. Very human they are in character and 
they bear themselves as if they knew they were heroes and heroines of 
little bird dramas. Unlike most human lovers, however, the two little 
bird lovers, billing and cooing among the daisies, are quite as interesting 
to the world at large as they are to themselves. 

( 2 5 ) 



61 . 



HECTOR GIACOMELLI. 

THE PRAYER. 


5X X 8 % INCHES. 

A work which might better have been named “ The Easter Carol” for 
the carols of little birds rejoicing in the beauty of the awakened year and 
praising God for having made the world so good, are the sweetest of all 
carols. One little redbreast is carolling forth his joy. The other is read- 
ing the pious words of an Easter hymn of praise from an illuminated 
book The starry Easter blossoms repeat the shadowy whites of the 
open book and finish the composition satisfactorily. 



62 . 

HECTOR GIACOMELLI. 

THE FLIRTATION. 

8 % X 5 X INCHES. 


Nature, in the kindness of her heart, provides bowers for flirtation for 
all her subjects. To the birds, she is kindest of all. A tangle of 
clematis vine, with the scent of the white blossoms filling the air, forms a 
most attractive nook for the enjoyment of dual solitude. The flirtation 
depicted in this dainty bit of painting has reached the stage when the 
male thinks he is master. The young lady has been flirting with the 
Other Fellow. (There is always Another Fellow among birds as among 
humans.) 

63 . 


MISS DUFFIELD. 

ROSES AND GLASS VASE. 

Ilx 8 INCHES. 


64 . 

MISS DUFFIELD. 

YELLOW ROSE IN VASE AND PELARGONIUMS. 

10)4 X 7^4 INCHES. 

Both works are fine examples of the conservative English school of 
pure water-color. The execution shows much care, intelligence, and 
nicety of touch. The color is good and in places the surface painting, as 
in the case of the beautiful velvety red rose of an old-fashioned sort, is 
much to be commended. 
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65 . 


WYLIE. 

WATERLILIES. 

5 y 2 X 22 INCHES. 


66 . 




THAD. WELCH. 


NASTURTIUMS. 


19 X 13 INCHES. 


67 . 

MRS. ALICE HIRSCHBERG. 

Began to study art at twenty-one. Worked at Heatherley’s 
studio at London, and later on studied at Paris under Raohael 
Collin. After passing two summers in Normandy, came to 
America in 1884, and since then has worked entirely in water- 
color, showing well-handled heads and figures at many of the 
prominent exhibitions. 

HEAD OF CHILD. 

14 X IO INCHES. 





68 . 

MRS. ALICE HIRSCHBERG. 

HEAD OF CHILD. 

14 X IO INCHES. 




69 . 

FRIEDA VOELTER REDMOND. 

GLADIOLUS 


18 X 12 INCHES. 

( 2 7 ) 



70 . 

FRIEDA VOELTER REDMOND. 



HYDRANGEA 


19 X \y / 2 INCHES. 


These effective panels are painted in the large, broad, vigorous way 
which is characteristic of the school of women flower-painters of which 
Teresa Hegg is the head. The first quality that strikes the eye in 
looking at these solidly painted flower clusters is the excellence and 
thoroughness of the drawing. There is none of that makeshift chic 
wojk so often miscalled brilliancy, about them. The management of 
darks and lights, especially in the case of the hydrangeas, is unually fine. 
The gladiolus group shows very careful study of the flower structure. 
Gouache is used evenly throughout. 
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71 . 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

MAINE LUMBER SCHOONERS. 

15x7 INCHES. 

Mr. Harlow has a special talent for syn- 
thetizing water, cloud, and horizon distances, 
and focussing his theme where a few boats 
form good lines. He has, too, a keen scent 
for accent, introducing as he does in this pic- 
ture a pole or a buoy that is warm or deep 
in tone, against the brightness of the water. 

72 . 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

OFF THE LAGOONS. 

15x7 INCHES. 


Mr. Harlow has selected one of the quietest moods of Venice for the 
setting of his motive — a fishing boat with orange and yellow sails which, 
from a distance, looks like a tropical sea-bird skimming over the water. 
The gray days of Venice are the finest from the artist’s point of view, for 
then sea, sky, cloud, atmosphere and pallid architecture form a symphony 
of silver with the dark hulks of the fishing boats and the lithe, creeping 
shapes of the gondolas for accents. Mr. Harlow’s impression of the 
most subtle aspect of the sea-city is signalized by poetic feeling. 

(28) 


73. 


PERCY MORAN. 

Born at Philadelphia, Pa., 1S62. Pupil of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, National Academy of 
Design, New York, and of his father, Edward Moran. Studio at 
New York. A genre painter of much reputation, especially suc- 
cessful with colonial costume subjects. The titles of some of his 
most important works are “ Great Expectation,” “ Sunslvne and 
Shadows,” “Good Friends,” “Old Time Melody,” “Maiden- 
hood,” “ Coquette,” “ Divided Attention,” “ I am Ready,” “ Com- 
ing from Church in Old New York.” 



DAY DREAMS. 

12 X 9 INCHES. 


Painted in the dashing, chic-y, staccato way which is the favorite 
method of this clever young painter. With a very few touches, the artist 
has given us a great deal. The pretty young woman in black colonial 
costume is moving in a waking dream along the shores of a sheet of 
water whose beauties she has mechanically stopped to contemplate, her 
thoughts being actively engaged elsewhere. If she were only up in Jap- 
anese art she might say that the gray sea, sky, and distance delineated by 
Mr. Moran have in color, forms, and general handling, a very strong sug- 
gestion of Japanese impressionism. 


74. 

ALICIA H. LAIRD. 

SUNFLOWERS. 

17 X 12 INCHES. 

75. 

J. MAZZANOVICH. 

An artist, now dead, who was 
for many years well known at 
New York as a scene painter. 
Some of the finest scenes shown 
at the New York theatres were 
from his brush. 



(29) 



SPRING. 


7 X 10 INCHES. 

A gnarled yet graceful fruit-tree in rosy bloom, composing itself most 
charmingly against the faint cloudy blue sky, the young leafage of the 
year, the human interest of a child gathering flowers, a woman’s figure 
vanishing down the road, a gray gable seen among the peach blossoms — 
such are the elements out of which the painter has composed a pastoral 
in which nature appears in a decorative mood. The atmospheric truth 
to nature is very evident. 

75 . 

J. MAZZANOVICH. 

SUMMER. 

7 X IO INCHES. 

Of the many different ways of presenting the idea of summer, the 
painter has chosen the decorative, and, within the limits of the dimensions 
allowed him, has produced an elaborate composition in which lines and 
masses balance themselves satisfactorily. 

77 . 

J. MAZZANOVICH. 

AUTUMN. 

7 X 10 INCHES. 

Again the decorative idea predominates, and good use is made of the 
lines of the slender boughs interlaced above the brook. The deep blue 
of the distance lends solidity to the color-scheme which would otherwise 
be somewhat fragmentary and lacking in the symphonic quality. 

78 . 

J. MAZZANOVICH. 

WINTER. 

7 X IO INCHES. 

One is surprised in looking at this picture to find that the artist’s 
decorative bias, already visible in the three other compositions, culmi- 
nates in the rendition of a gorgeous winter sunset, composed of violent 
orange-reds and cold blue grays, sufficiently audacious in their sym- 
phonic relations to please even a French aesthete of the new anti- 
naturalist school. 


( 3 °) 


79 . 

ELLEN T. FISHER. 

DAISIES. 

iy/2 x 9^4 inches. 

80 . 

J. E. BARCLAY. 

Born at London, England. 
Bducated at University Col- 
lege. Studied art at Paris. 
For many years well known at 
London as water-color painter. 
Has had work reproduced at 
London, Paris, and Berlin. 
During past few years, largely 
occupied with portrait painting. Present studio, New York. 

PANEL OF PEARS. 

7 y 2 x 30^ inches. 

Simply, broadly, and realistically painted, with the characteristics of 
the fruit thoroughly studied. The painter has not contented himself 
with mere superficial surface work but has penetrated deep into the 
luscious heart of the fruit with due understanding of the value of each 
individual pear. The composition is decorative, good use being made of 
the pear-leaves both as to color and form. 

81 . 

J. E. BARCLAY. 

PANEL OF ORANGES. 

lV- 2 . X 30 ^ INCHES. 

The orange is a difficult object to handle artistically. A deal of care 
ful work is required to give the subtleties of the modelling and the 
color. It is decorative in color and form but to produce a decoration of 
oranges which shall avoid monotony is a complex problem which has 
been solved successfully by this well-trained English water-colorist. He 
has had the happy idea of employing the small red mandarin orange as a 
foil for the larger forms and colder tints of the standard fruit, using 
small dark-green leaves for accents and putting plenty of gray into the 
accessories and background. 
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82. 

C. D. WELDON. 

Born in Ohio. Pupil of Walter Shirlaw and Munkacsy. First 
exhibited at the National Academy of Design in 1S83. As an 
illustrator, Mr. Weldon has enjoyed an established reputation for 
many years. Member of American Water-Color Society. For 
several years Mr. Weldon had a studio at New York and painted 
a number of pictures which gave him a popular reputation, espe- 
cially “ Dreamland.” His fondness for Japanesque themes led him 
to go to Japan, where he is now painting. 

FIVE O’CLOCK TEA. 

6 x 9 INCHES. 

Mr. Weldon has produced a pretty little interior scene of the comfort- 
able American sort, with the elder sister pouring tea. The Scotch 
terrier looks very much at home, and even the maltreated dolls have 
the air of being comfortably fed. 


83. 

ELLEN T. FISHER. 

GLADIOLUS. 

19 x 9/4 inches. 

84. 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

VENETIAN BOATS. 

9 X 13 ^ INCHES. 


85. 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

FISHING BOATS, VENICE. 

9 X 12 % INCHES. 

The boats of Venice cannot be painted too often. Radiant, almost 
sentient creatures, they dart back and forth about the outer lagoons, now 
standing off towards Chioggia, now moving silently through the channels 
marked by black logs, now lying against the Riva quays with their sails 
spread out to dry in the golden mellowness of the Venetian day, and the 
fishermen in their blue caps cooking their noon polenta. They rustle 

(32) 


through the dusk, as it gathers over the channel waters, like great night- 
birds, and the deck-fires flash out one by one. There are days when the 
lagoon is like a mirror, days when the heavy African sirocco lays its ill- 
omened hand upon sea and land. Then the boats lie idly on the still 
lagoon and picture boats rise from the waters to meet them. 

86 . 

MME. FLORY. 

PANSIES. 

20 X 12^ INCHES. 

87 . 

MME. FLORY. 

WILD ROSES. 

20 X 14 INCHES. 

88 . 

JAMES CARROLL BECKWITH. 

\A/is 

Born at Hannibal, Mo., 1852. Pupil of Prof. Wilmarth at 
National Academy of Design, New York; Carolus Duran, Paris. 
Studied and worked in Europe for five years. Exhibited portrait 
at Salon, 1877, and large figure, “ The Falconer,” at Paris 
Universal Exposition, 1878. Returned to America, 1878; be- 
came professor of Antique Class, Art Students’ League, New 
York. Exhibited portrait, full-length, at National Academy of 
Design, 1879. Painter of portraits, large figures, and decorative 
compositions. Received “ Honorable Mention ” at Paris Salon 
for portrait of William Walton, the well-known art-writer. Mem- 
ber of Society American Artists, Water-Color Society, Society of 
Painters in Pastel, and Associate Academician, National Academy 
of Design. 

FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 

12 X 9 INCHES. 

The immortal and ever-touching story of the “ Flight into Egypt ” is 
told once more by Mr. Beckwith with the simplicity of strength and ten- 
derness. The deep, rich color, broad treatment of the landscape, and 
sympathetic handling of the figures, give to this work the devotional 
quality of an old stained-glass cathedral window. 

( 33 ) 





89 . 



ANNIE C. NOWELL. 


GRAPES. 

14^ X 2^/2 INCHES. 

The strongest work in the collection by this solidly equipped water- 
colorist, as regards color and technical handling. The various sorts of 
grapes are most beautifully individualized. The deep rosy blush of the 
California Tokay grape, the purple bloom of the Concord and Catawba, 
the green ovals of the Malaga all combine to form a scheme of color and 
tone which fills the eye satisfactorily. The grape forms are thrown into 
relief by the judicious use of grays in the background and the table or 
shelf on which they rest. 



90 . 



ANNIE C. NOWELL. 

APPLES AND INDIAN CORN 

14^ X 24^ INCHES. 

An old-fashioned American husking is suggested by the combination of 
apples and Indian corn, with a green jug with rich glazes in the back- 
ground. The glazes are very well painted and so are the apples. One 
rarely sees better apples anywhere. They are quite “ fit ” — to eat! 

( 34 ) 
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91 . 

MADAME FLORY. 

JAPAN QUINCE. 

14^4 X IO INCHES. 

Madame Flory’s water-color affords good suggestions of color. 



92 . 

MME. FLORY. 

LA FRANCE ROSES. 

15 X 103^ INCHES. 

93 . 

THOMAS MORAN. 


Born at Bolton, England, 1837. Pupil of his brother, Edward 
Moran. Came to America in 1844. From 1862 to 1866 travelled, 
studied and painted in England, France, and Italy. A visit to the 
Yellowstone region, under government auspices in 1871, furnished 
him with material for some of his finest pictures, such as “ Grand 
Canon of the Yellowstone,” which was a government order. His 
studies and sketches made in the Western Territories, Mexico, 
Cuba, and Florida, have been worked up into admirable compo- 
sitions, in many of which the influence of the great English 
painter Turner, is very strong. Elected Associate Academician, 
National Academy of Design, 1882, and Academician, 1884. Mem- 
ber of Society of American Artists and of Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. 

FLORIDA VIEW. 

IO X 18 INCHES. 

Florida skies and palm-trees are now the mental property of most 
Americans, for now-a-days, everybody goes to Florida, and St. Augustine 
possesses a studio building where artists congregate. Mr. Moran was 
one of the first American artists to paint Floridian subjects, and in this 
water-color he has given the characteristics of the vegetation of the 
Land of Flowers in a careful and exact manner, with good feeling for 
atmosphere and proper sense of values. The blue sub-tropical sky is 
well reproduced and the far-distant blue sea balances the stretch of blues 
satisfactorily. 
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94 . 

ELLEN T. FISHER. 


L DAFFODILS. 


12 X INCHES. 


95 . 


ELLEN T. FISHER. 

/ MARIGOLDS. 

14 X IO INCHES. 

96 . 

ELLEN T. FISHER. 

POPPIE3. 

/u — 

13 X INCHES. 


97 . 


ELLEN T. FISHER. 


BALM AND SPIRAEA. 

13 X IO INCHES. 

This cluster of garden “ Daffodils ” illustrates in arrangement Mrs. 
Fisher’s simplicity in composi.ion. She takes her flowers exactly as she 
gathers them in the garden and depends for the success of her pictures 
on singleness of eye and purity of 
touch in rendering the beautiful 
blossoms which she beholds about 
her. If the “Marigolds” offer 
more elaborateness of composition 
in addition to the extreme nicety of 
their execution it is because their 
forms are more complex and less 
simple; gracefully composed like 
butterflies tethered on stems are 
the “ Poppies ” — deep scarlet, pale 
scarlet and white, with capricious 
little buds frisking about them. 

The "Balm (beloved of humming- 
birds) and Spiraea,” with a few 
flowering grasses softening their 
outlines, present a great deal of 
skilful work. 
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98. 


J. WELLS CHAMPNEY. 

Born at Boston, 1843. Studied at Lowell Institute, Boston, 
Academy of Fine Arts, Antwerp, and under Edouard Fr£re at 
Xcouen, France. Exhibited at Paris Salon, 1875. Has worked 
in England and in various parts of Europe, Africa, Nova Scotia, 
South America, and in the northern and southern States. Elected 
Associate Academician, New York National Academy of Design, 
1882. Genre painter, both historical and realistic. Since 1885 
has devoted most of his time to pastel portraiture. 

SPRING. 

7/4 * IOX INCHES. 

Mr. Champney takes a practical 
view, indeed what might be termed 
a “ pot -boiling ” view, of beautiful 
Spring, since his young people are 
evidently gathering dandelions, vul- 
garly known as “ greens ” with a 
view to business. For the rest, the 
figures are well placed and solidly handled. The landscape is broadly 
treated with due regard to values, light, and atmosphere. 



99. 

W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 

Born at Sandy Hook, Conn., 1850. Self taught. First became 
known as a draughtsman on wood, choosing bits of nature for the 
illustration of books by himself and other persons. His essays on 
' nature and natural history appeared in the principal magazines, 
especially Harpers' Monthly , to which he has been a regular con- 
tributor for over ten years. As a water-colorist, Mr. Gibson ranks 
among the best. For fifteen years, he has shown work at the 
exhibitions of the American Water-Color Society and has produced 
a large number of compositions, among which are “ New England 
Pastoral,” owned by Vassar College, “Summer Noon,” owned by 
Herman Schaus, “Upland Meadows,” “Autumn Pastoral,” “Blos- 
som Time,” “Morning on Waramay Lake.” Member of American 
Water-Color Society, Salmagundi Club, Water-Color Club, and 
recently instructor at School of Artist-Artisans, New York. 
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THE BRIDAL VEIL. 

lYt x 5 l A INCHES. 

A little yellow bird, just in his honeymoon, being on the lookout for 
something to please his worm-weary bride, espies a bit of old lace which 
some one has left lying near an open window. The very thing! Birds 
know no laws of meum and tnum , and forthwith the cobweb of lace and 
the yellow wings flash through the air until the nest hidden in the apple- 
blossoms is reached. The painter has sympathetically depicted the 
moment when the attentive young husband is presenting his rapturous 
bride with a really decent accessory to her modest trousseau. She has 
only one old yellow and black gown to wear, and keeps house on a sixth 
story flat (no elevator) furnished on decorative principles with apple, 
blossom plaques on a sky-blue ground ! 

100 . 

W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 

CHICKADEES AND NEST. 

8 X INCHES. 

Another variant of the matrimonial-ornithological idea. The male 
chickadee is bearing home his spoils, a feather from the wing of some 
brighter bird, to his spouse, who is tilting her small dark person on a twig 
outside her apartment in the white heaven of the hawthorn bloom. The 
daisies look up from the field with curious cynical eyes and laugh at the 
foolish trusting husband who is giving his wife a taste for expensive 
upholstery ! 

101 . 

W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 

INSECT LIFE. 

7% x S/i inches. 

Mr. Gibson has tried a daring experiment in the colors he has chosen 
for his exquisite bit of field-life — an orange butterfly among the pale 
crimson clover! But nature herself sometimes permits, yea, even fosters, 
chromatic combinations which are contrary to all rules of studio and 
science. Perhaps she had the temerity to allow an orange butterfly to 
alight on a cluster of the sweet white wild spiraea, hedged round with 
the crimson clover and protected by the spears of the meadow grasses. 
A small emerald-green beetle shines like a gem against a mass of 
spiraea bloom and the whole tiny microcosm of the meadow glows like 
a jewel on the breast of nature. 
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102 . 

ALFRED MIESSNER. 


Born at Carlsbad, Bohemia. Studied at Vienna, then settled at 
Milan, Italy, where he made an excellent reputation as a painter of 
fans, a style of work for which his graceful imagination and 
delicate miniature touch well fit him. Coming to America, Mr. 
Miessner painted for two years at New York and Boston. He 
has now returned to Europe. 



AMABEL. 


8 x 7 y 2 INCHES. 


A dainty head in a dainty setting of yellow roses daintily painted 
— altogether a dainty bit of femininity even to her name — a word com- 
pounded of “ love ” and “ beauty ” by some old poet ! 


103. 

ALFRED MIESSNER. 



ROSABEL. 

8 X 7 Yz INCHES. 


Her sister, she of the name that spells “ beauty ” and “roses,’’ is not 
one whit less enticing, only more massive, and more conscious in her 
coquetry, having learned by experience that downcast eyes, bent upon 
the floral offerings of despairing masculine youth, are extremely becom- 
ing to her white-rose pallor. 


104. 


A. M. TURNER. 


ideal head. 



17 X 12 INCHES. 

105. 

A. M. TURNER 


IDEAL HEAD. 



106. 


A. M. TURNER. 



IDEAL HEAD. 


17 X 12 INCHES. 
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107 . 



A. M. TURNER. 

IDEAL HEAD. 

17 X 12 INCHES. 


These four ably handled beads may be studied to advantage for the 
purity and transparency of their color. They have been dashed on to 
the paper with apparent recklessness but in reality with the precision and 
sureness of which only a highly trained painter is capable. Mr. Turner 
unites the thoroughness of the English school of pure water-color with 
the breadth and audacious handling of the modern American. In the 
first head, the excellent modelling of face and hair should be remarked. 
The second head is strong in the modelling of neck and shoulders. 

108 . 

FIDELIA BRIDGES. 

Born at Salem, Mass. Pupil of William T. Richards at Phila- 
delphia. In the delineation of the delicate side of nature, birds, 
flowers and grasses, Miss Bridges is highly successful. 

ON THE BEACH. 

()% X 14 INCHES. 


109 . 

FIDELIA BRIDGES. 

r, \}U 

NANTUCKET SHORES. 

9^ X 14 INCHES. 

110 . 

RIVOIRE. 

V \ ROSES AND PHLOX. 

iS X 23 INCHES. 

It is difficult to believe that the art of flower painting can be carried 
farther than in this splendid composition, in which the giant roses of 
France receive an apotheosis at the hands of one of the most accom- 
plished flower painters of the day. The green malachite jar, holding a 
mass of red roses, deep-hearted, salmon-tinted Malmaison roses, and 
clusters of white phlox of the delicate French sort, forms the basis of the 
picture. A few plums are scattered about. The magnificent sweep of the 
handling, as well as the decorativeness of the work as a whole, is suffi- 
cient to give unusual value to any picture. 

( 4 °) 


111 . 



FIDELIA BRIDGES. 



JANUARY. 

12 x g l X inches. 


112 


FIDELIA BRIDGES. 


I 


r 


FEBRUARY. 


12 x g]4 inches. 



113 . 

FIDELIA BRIDGES. 

MARCH. 

12 X 9X inches. 



114 . 

FIDELIA BRIDGES. 

JUNE. 

12 x gp inches. 


115 . 

FIDELIA BRIDGES. 

JULY. 

12 X 9^ INCHES. 



116 . 



FIDELIA BRIDGES. 

AUGUST. 

12 X g% INCHES. 




117 . 

^/FIDELIA BRIDGES. 




NOVEMBER. 

12 X g){ INCHES. 
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Miss Bridges has chosen to treat the months from the standpoint of the 
birds of the air. The small gray birds of “January,” enjoying them- 
selves in the snow, the black-headed rogues coquetting among the dried 
grasses of “ February,” the bluebird of “ March ” with his wings match- 
ing the blue of the sky, are made the excuse for some agreeable decor- 
ative work. Very pretty is the “June ” decoration, with its little yellow 
bird in the blackberry vines, and his mate in the nest among the wild 
morning-glories and clover-blooms. The “ November ” blackbirds have 
an appropriate setting of tangled autumn grasses. 

118 . 

WILL S. ROBINSON. 

Born at East Gloucester, Mass. Pupil at Massachusetts 
Normal Art School, Boston. Studied at Paris under Lefebvre 
and Constant. Paints much in water-color, in a broad, modern 
style, and is now teaching water-color painting at the Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia. 



OLD BOAT LANDING. 

IO X 14)4 INCHES. 



119 . 

APPROACHING STORM. 

IO X 14)4 INCHES. 


These broadly and simply handled water-colors are not only attractive 
in themselves but they form the final plates of a series of studies intended 
to show beginners how to employ the medium in the modern manner. 
The first is especially good in color and atmosphere. 
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120 . 


W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 

WINTER ROVERS. 

4 % x &X inches. 

121 . 

W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 

A WINTER RETREAT. 

4^ x 6 % inches. 



122 . 

W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 

VISIONS OF SUMMER. 

4 % x 6 % INCHES. 

123 . 

W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 

^COLD COMFORT. 

4 /i x inches. 

Mr. Gibson, in his characterizations of winter, has, like Miss Bridges, 
with the “ Months,” chosen to symbolize the season by bits of bird and 
animal life. Squirrels cracking their winter nuts, in a brilliant tangle 
of snow-covered boughs, bluebirds huddled in dreary seclusion in the 
icy hemlock branches, round-eyed little gray birds brooding over 
their empty nests, even the stolid philosophic owls, bearing their woes 
with stoical patience in the midst of their Crystal-Palace, present 
epitomes of human existence under similar circumstances. The winged 
denizens of the wood express general forlornness and a desire to “go 
south ! ” The composition of bluebirds has a good idea of color in em- 
phasizing the blues of the snow\ 
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124 . 


J. FRANCIS MURPHY. 

Born at Oswego, N. Y., 1853. Self-taught. First exhibited 
at National Academy of Design, New York, in 1876. Member 
Society of American Artists. Elected Associate Academician, 
National Academy of Design, in 1885. Studio at New York. 
One of the most pleasing and sensitive of American landscape 
talents. 

JANUARY. 

II X 8)4 INCHES. 

An admirable snow-scene, in which the truth of color is as noticeable as 
the simplicity and unaffectedness of the sentiment. Skilful use of body- 
color. 

125 . 

J. FRANCIS MURPHY. 

FEBRUARY. 

II X 8)4 INCHES. 

A good arrangement of color in which the symphonic idea predomi- 
nates. 

126 . 

J. FRANCIS MURPHY. 

MARCH. 

II X 8)4 INCHES. 

Considerable subtlety in color and carefully studied detail are visible 
in this work. 

127 . 

J. FRANCIS MURPHY. 

APRIL. 

II X 8)4 INCHES. 

The faint sweetness of the spring seems to permeate this work, so 
tender and exquisite are its tints, so pure and soft its color. The early 
birds of the year fly across a passionless sky which has not yet lost the 
chill of winter. Dark boughs like heavy etched lines form a tracery 
against the pallid blues and grays of the heavens. The distance, with its 
suggestion of phantom leafage, gratifies the eye and stimulates the 
imagination. 
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128 . 


J. FRANCIS MURPHY. 

f\ ' ^ 

MAY. 

1 1 X INCHES. 

Spring in her most ethereal aspect has tempted the painter to make 
her charms tangible. He catches the fleeting evanescent soul of the 
season and imprisons it in fruit, blossom, and blue sky and gieen 
meadow. 




129 . 

J. FRANCIS MURPHY. 

JUNE. * 


II X 8}4 INCHES. 

June, leafy June, never appeared to greater advantage in a painter’s 
epitome of her loveliness than in this assemblage of pure, fresh greens, 
as transparent as can well be, and embodying admirably the sentiment of 
the season. 


130 . 

J. FRANCIS MURPHY. 

f ' \JJiS AUGUST. 

II X 8 y z INCHES. 

The drowsy, sleepy atmosphere of August, mellowing the green of the 
" hillsides and lending a glow to the face of the serene waters, is well 
expressed in this closely studied composition. 


131 . 



J. FRANCIS MURPHY. 

SEPTEMBER. 


II X 8 INCHES. 

The spirit of the waning summer has been very well caught in this 
pleasing composition of greens and russets. 


132 . 



J. FRANCIS MURPHY. 

OCTOBER. 


II X 8 y 2 INCHES. 

Golden October, paying her debt to nature in the yellow pumpkins of 
the tawny stubble-field, has furnished the painter with a number of sug- 
gestions for a nice bit of synthetic color-work. 
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133 . 

J. FRANCIS MURPHY. 

NOVEMBER. 

II X 8)4 INCHES. 

November is the month of the afterglow, the steady twilight brightness 
which makes so fine a background for the silhouettes of leafless trees. 
A prettier bit of nature than this is seldom seen, and what is best about 
it is that it is based on absolute truth and careful study of the individual 
theme. Mr. Murphy is impressed with the fundamental principle of the 
synthetic method in art, that it must be founded on he most intelligent 
and searching study of all its elements. 

134 . 

J. FRANCIS MURPHY. 

./ DECEMBER 

II X 8)4 INCHES. 

The painter has seized on the decorative combinations of line presented 
by the bare December trees for the motive of the composition, the snow 
assuming the position of an accessory. 

135 . 

J. FRANCIS MURPHY. 

DECEMBER. 

II X 8)4 INCHES. 

In this aspect of the last month of the year, the painter indulges his 
favorite vein of color-impressionism to a point that is highly satisfactory. 

136 

W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 

SPRING 

9 y z X 7 INCHES. 

Mr. Gibson possesses no small amount of decorative feeling, as witness 
his selection of apple branches in luxuriant bloom for the leading motive 
of a composition of “ Spring.” A pair of bluebirds is making love 
among the boughs. Through the flowering branches, as in a frame, is 
seen a spring landscape — a sunny hillside with blooming apple-trees. 
The foreground of the composition being in shadow, an effective contrast 
of lights and darks is presented. The appleboughs extending beyond 
the landscape over the gilt-card frame, serve the double purpose of ac- 
cessory and subject. 
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137 - 

W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 

SUMMER. 




9^ X 7 INCHES. 

A clover-wreath, such as country children love to make by way of 
pastime, forms a pretty frame for a summer scene where haymakers are 
at work among the daisies, which, in a bewitching phalanx of golden- 
eyed faces, advance to meet their hereditary allies, the clovers, the sweet- 
scented bodyguard of the mid-summer meadows, armed with spears of 
pale golden grass. 


Q 


138 . 

W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 

AUTUMN. 


9 ^ X 7 INCHES. 

A symphony of gold and white epitomizes the color of autumn when 
passed through the crucible of this naturalist painter’s talent. The 
golden heart of the autumn woods is wreathed with wild asters and 
golden-rod and their humbler relatives. The pretty bit of decoration 
thrills with the joyousness of autumn, not its sorrow and decay. 




vy 


139 . 

W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 

WINTER. 

9 *4 X 7 INCHES. 

A little bird sits and sings in a bower of witch-hazel, where the yellow 
filaments light up the dusk of the woods like tiny Christmas candles. 
There he sits and sings his little song of pleasure in winter life, while all 
about him lies a white silence, and the snow-shadows lurk deep in the 
recesses of the hemlocks. 




140 . 

HECTOR GIACOMELLI. 

THE VISIT. 


8)4 X 6 INCHES. 

A stranger bird has timidly ventured forth to visit a company of other 
birds of his kindred. He or she probably does not meet with a particu- 
larly warm reception, being glared down by the hostess, and treated with 
contemptuous indifference by the rest of the family and their friends. 
Observe the artless mannner in which their beaks are turned up, indicat- 
ing social contempt. For the rest, the little downy things are most 
beautifully painted and the landscape setting is well handled. 
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141 . 



HECTOR GIACOMELLI. 

BLUEBIRDS. 

8% X 5 INCHES. 


Extremely graceful and sympathetic is the treatment of the loving pair 
of bluebirds poised above the daisies of the field. 


142 . 


HECTOR GIACOMELLI. 


v A 

J\i 

f, () 

. 

An important 
episode in the life 
of a young bird 
has furnished the 
painter with a sub- 
ject which he has 
treated to advan- 
tage. How timid 
is the little bird 
trying his wings for 
the first time, flow 
closely his fond 
father watches him, 
ready to come to 
his assistance at 
the first chirp of 



THE FIRST FLIGHT. 

8% x 5^2 INCHES 

fear. 1 1 is mother 
takes matters more 
serenely, her atten- 
tion being called off 
by the questioning 
glances of another 
birdling. Two 
more young birds 
are waiting their 
turn to try their 
wings. A very 
pretty little family 
group, charming in 
color and arrange- 
ment. 



* 

143 . 

HECTOR GIACOMELLI. 

GOOD-BYE. 

9 X X 6% INCHES. 

Another scene of the bird epos. This time the three nurslings are to 
be left behind, while the mother goes foraging. She is evidently giving 
some maternal advice to a tearful youngster who protests against being 
abandoned. The other two bird-infants take matters more quietly. The 
foliage is nicely handled. 
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144 . 


F. W. FREER. 

Born at Chicago, Illinois. Studied at Paris and Munich. First, 
exhibited at National Academy of Design in 1SS1. Has painted 
a large number of subject pieces, fanciful female heads, and 
flowers. His water-color work in the broad, free Munich manner 
is quite unique among the various An.erican methods of handling 
the medium. Mr. Freer had for many years a studio at New 
York. He is now established at Chicago. Associate of National 
Academy of Design, Member of American Water-Color Society, 
and Member Society of American Artists. 

SPRING. 

14 X IO INCHES. 

It is curious and interesting to notice the different manners in which 
the subject which recurs so often in the Prang collection, viz., the four 
seasons, has been treated by the various artists, according to their tem- 
peraments. Mr. Freer, having a bias towards large single heads, has 
given us a handsome woman in a decorative setting to typify each 
season. The first head shows a stately young woman in her springtide, 
in a white gown that sets off her well modelled neck. Behind her is a 
background of apple-blossoms. 


145 . 

F. W. FREER. 

SUMMER. 

14 X IO INCHES. 

A warm, rich, flesh tone characterizes this well-grasped head, seen 
against a mass of rose-bushes in bloom. 

146 . 

F. W. FREER. 

AUTUMN. 

14 x 10 INCHES. 

A fall of hair like ripe corn-silk frames a face that is beautiful in feature, 
and slightly touched with the regrets of autumn. The yellow back- 
ground, with its suggestion of autumn leaves, appropriately carries out 
the idea of the waning year. 
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147. 

F. W. FREER. 

WINTER. 

14 X 10 INCHES. 

Holly leaves and berries give a Christmas touch to this solidly painted 
head, in which the surface textures of the fur and the gauze veil are very 
well given. The four pictures forming this series present good illustra- 
tions of the large Munich way of handling water-color. 

148. 

J. WELLS CHAMPNEY. 

APRIL MAYFLOWERS. 

13 X 20 INCHES. 

This is one of the painter’s best 
water-colors, showing as it does 
close study of American field and 
forest undergrowth in the early 
spring, at the time when the trail- 
ing arbutus wreaths its pale rose- 
tinted garlands among the ruddy 
autumn leaves that have survived 
their winter avalanche of snow. 
The two sturdy child-figures are drawn and painted in a substantial 
and satisfactory manner, and the color-masses and lights and darks are 
well distributed. 

149. 

HENRY SANDHAM. 

Born at Montreal, 1842. Pupil of Jacobi, court painter at Diis- 
seldorf, and the master of Ludwig Knaus. Known for many years 
in Canada, England, and the United States as a portrait, land- 
scape, and figure painter, and as an illustrator. Has painted a 
large number of official portraits in Canada and the United States, 
and is particularly successful in rendering Canadian types, joining 
keen feeling for character with able and forcible technique. Mr. 
Sandham was one of the group of Canadian artists who assisted 
Princess Louise in founding the Royal Canadian Academy, and 
he bears the title of Royal Canadian Academician. The National 
Gallery at Ottawa contains the diploma picture by Mr. Sandham, 
selected by Princess Louise. The Government House at Halifax has 
many of his pictures. “ The First Stand,” an able historical com- 
position, depicting an episode at the beginning of the Revolution- 
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ary War, is in the Town Hall at Lexington, Mass. “ The March 
Past,” a composition presenting groups of noted men and women 
of the Civil War period, is at the National Gallery, Washington. 
Mr. Sandham received a bronze medal at the London, Indian, and 
Colonial Exhibition in 1885 for the best picture combining land- 
scape with figure painting. 

SNOW-SHOEING. 

20 X 28 INCHES. 

A favorite Canadian winter sport is here represented. Some ath- 
letic and vigorous men, dressed in picturesque blanket-costumes with 
knickerbockers, are walking Indian file along a trail in the clearing of a 
forest. Fine, manly, well-built fellows they are, carrying themselves 
with a graceful equipoise which shows them to be past masters in the 
difficult art of walking on snow-shoes. The rhythmic swing of the file of 
figures pleases the eye, and the longer one gazes at the snow-scene, the 
more vividly its truth of impression appears. The blue shadows of the 
figures on the snow seem ready to spring into life, so vital is the effect 
they produce. The color of the picture is strong and pure. 

150. 

HENRY SANDHAM. 

SKATING. 

15 ^ X 2lj4 INCHES. 

Skating is the most universal of winter pastimes. The same types 
present themselves in different costumes everywhere, whether St. Peters, 
burg, Paris, Boston, New York, Quebec, or Montreal. There is the 
independent, audacious young lady who skims like a bird over the ice 
and declines the assistance of even the champion skater of the occasion. 
There is the self-poised, well-brought-up young woman, who, even when 
she skates alone, does so in a decorous and proper manner, without 
coquetry. Several pairs of lovers, much interested in themselves, and a 
large assortment of half-grown lads who are in everybody’s way, com- 
plete the dramatis persona rf this favorite masque of winter. Mr. Sand- 
ham has handled his figures in a spirited way. 

151. 

HENRY SANDHAM. 

TOBOGGANING 

Z\y 2 X \y/ z INCHES. 

Down the steep incline they rush pell-mell, these active and buoyant 
Canadians. It delights one but just to look at them ; and one wishes that 
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one were in their place with the winter wind blowing in one’s face and the 
birdlike rush through the air filling one’s veins with the exhilaration of a 
draught of nature’s own champagne ! The strong point of all Mr. Sand- 
ham’s work is that he so completely realizes every scene he paints that we 
appear to be on the spot. What a sense of motion there is in the swift 
toboggans 1 How fine is the perspective of the long slide ! How well 
managed is the line of figures ascending the slide, and what a splendid 
open air impression is given by the whole ! 


152. 

HENRY SANDHAM. 

BICYCLING. 

21 ]A. X 15^4 INCHES. 

Anyone who “ wants to see wheels go round ” might better gaze 
upon Mr. Sandham’s bicyclers. These wheels are so well done that they 
actually seem to be revolving ! The dark, clean-cut figures of the bicyclers' 
set in the clear autumn atmosphere, present a motive congenial to an 
artist whose solid grasp of the human figure is somewhat exceptional, 
while the group of autumn-dyed trees, with the bit of blue distance and 
the white church-spire, forms a picture in itself. 


153. 

HENRY SANDHAM. 

LAWN-TENNIS. 

15 ^ X 21)4 INCHES. 

Lawn-tennis is a good sport for lazy people — to watch. They get all 
the good of the game with none of the trouble of running after the balls 
and becoming over-heated and growing muscular and sunburned, — that 
is, of course, women and girls. A muscular, sunburned woman is not a 
pleasant object to contemplate; neither is one who distorts her person to 
hit a madly careering tennis ball. Any young lady who would like to 
know how she looks under similar circumstances need only observe the 
figure with its back turned to the spectators. Beauty has been sacrificed 
to truth in this case. The child in red velvet with a greyhound furnishes 
the element of picturesqueness, and the group at the left is well composed 
with its various individualities. 
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154 . 


HENRY SANDHAM. 

BASE-BALL. 

X 21^ INCHES. 

A spirited rendering of a scene in the national game. With the pre- 
cision shown in the relative positions of the figures, their fine, expressive 
action, the transparency in color and luminous effect of light, the picture 
possesses at once the value of a brilliant water-color and that of a record 
of an episode of actuality. The subject is a daring one for a painter to 
treat, but Mr. Sandham, by his knowledge of the human figure, his bold 
handling of the medium and his fine sense of color, has elevated the 
scene to a classic plane. 



155 . 

F. S. CHURCH. 

Born at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1842. Pupil of Walter Shirlaw 
at Chicago Academy of Design and of L. E. Wilmarth at National 
Academy of Design, New York. Has painted for many years at 
New York. Elected Associate Academician, National Academy 
of Design, in 1885. Member Society of American Artists and 
American Water-Color Society. Stands high as an illustrator. 
Noted for strong individuality and delicate imagination as well as 
personal style in execution. Paints in oil and water-color. 
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Important works are “Sea Princess,” “Weirdness,” “Willing 
Captive,” “Mermaid,” “Witch’s Daughter,” “Pandora,” “Fla- 
mingoes,” “ Awkward Squad,” “ The Viking’s Daughter,” and 
numerous others in which birds, white-robed maidens and animals 
endowed with human attributes, move in fairylike landscapes. 


THE LION IN LOVE. 


l6)4 X 31 ^ INCHES. 




There is an old, old legend which in one form appears among the 
fables of zEsop that relates how the king of beasts, being enamored 
of a mortal maiden, endeavored to reform and become a respectable 
citizen. The myth probably refers to the civilizing power of the human 
affections. Be that as it may, Mr. Church has restored the old story to 
the dim twilight of the dream-country from which it issued and has 
transfigured it with the light of an imagination that is always equal to 
the demands made upon it. The nonchalant indifference of the white- 
robed demoiselle of fairyland, holding the flower chains with an air of 
lassitude and receiving the eager and ardent glances of her leonine ad- 
mirer with perfect lack of appreciation, is decidedly suggestive of the 
attitude of the modern American girl towards her adorers. The docile, 
henpecked-looking king of the forest might easily stand for the traditional 
American husband. As regards its technical qualities, the work is of the 
first order of the merit that belongs to Mr. Church’s productions. The 
medium is heavy opaque color. The decorative beauty of the picture 
needs no comment. 
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SECOND DAY’S SALE. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 

Beginning promptly at 7.45 P. M. 


156. 

THAD. WELCH. 

JACQUEMINOT ROSES. 

l6 X 12 INCHES. 

A brilliant and decorative composition handled with considerable 
ability. 

157. 

THAD. WELCH. 

DUCHESSE DE VALLOMBROSA ROSES. 

l 6 X 12 INCHES. 

These roses show feeling for subtleties of color, and are gracefully 
arranged. 

158. 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

TWO FISHERMEN. 

4 ^ X 15 ^ INCHES. 

These two still ships on still and luminous water call to mind the 
poet’s famous descriptive line, “ As idle as a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean.” 
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159 . 


LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

CAMDEN (ME.) BLUE HILLS. 

4 y 2 X l INCHES. 

The hills giving the title are seen in the distance as in a frame with 
the silvery trunks of birches on either side. A piece of natural composi- 
tion which the artist has known how to use for his own purposes. 



160 . 

ELLEN T. FISHER. 

WISTARIA. 

19 K x l 3/ / z inches. 

An impressive work in which nature has done the grouping of lines, 
forms, and colors, and the painter has worthily rendered what she has 
seen without adventitious striving after decorative effect. 

161 . 

ELLEN T. FISHER. 

FLEUR-DE-LIS. 

ig}4 x iy/ 2 inches. 

These stately king’s mousquetaires of the flower-court stand forth 
bravely in a body with their swords by their sides — a debonair, well 
disciplined set of guards in purple, yellow, and white uniforms, ready to 
fight and die for their sovereign. The painter has studied their points 
with care and rendered them with fidelity. 
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162 . 


C. Y. TURNER. 

Born at Baltimore, 1850. Pupil of Maryland Institute, Balti- 
more, National Academy of Design, New York, Art Students’ 
League, New York, Jean Paul Laurens, M. Munkacsy, Leon 
Bonnat, Paris. Worked in Holland. First work exhibited, 
“ Dordrecht Milkmaid,” New York Water-Color Society, February, 
1882. For three years instructor at Art Students’ League. Fig- 
ure and landscape painter. His Puritan subjects, — especially 
“ Courtship of Miles Standish,” “John Alden’s Letter,” and “ The 
Bridal Procession,” which have been etched by the artist himself, 
— have given him a popular reputation. Member American 
Water-Color Society, New York Etching Club; Secretary Society 
of American Etchers; President Salmagundi Club. Took second 
Hallgarten prize, National Academy of Design, 18S4. Honorable 
Mention, Paris Uhiversal Exposition, 1889. 

% SPRING. 

20 X 14 INCHES. 

Mr. Turner has produced in this work a faint and delicate impression of 
a spring day with the scent of apple-blossoms hanging about it, and young 
human life harmonizing with the youth of the re-awakened world. One 
can see that he has aimed at giving a thrill to the soul through sugges- 
tiveness, rather than at presenting a positive delineation of the characteris- 
tics of the Spring landscape. He has kept the color very quiet, in ac- 
cordance with his aim. 


163 . 

C. Y. TURNER. 

SUMMER. 

20 X 14 INCHES. 

A young girl in a pink frock, gazing intently at a bird’s nest — such is 
the simple theme into which Mr. Turner has infused the witchery of the 
brush. It is a pretty picture of youth and innocence a-birdnesting in 
the early summer among the tangled vines and gnarled tree trunks. One 
hardly knows which to admire most, the precisely drawn and well 
modelled figure or the neat management of the landscape with its darker 
lines in the foreground, and its luminous distances. 
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164 . 


HENRY SANDHAM. 

FLOWERS. 

13x8 INCHES. 

Unlike most flower-painters, Mr. Sandham appears to prefer a dark 
background for his flower-groups. In this case, the royal blue, overlaid 
with black, gives to the composition an effect of keramic decoration. 

165 . 

JULIAN O. DAVIDSON. 

This well-known marine painter distinguished himself in early 
youth by running away to sea. He circumnavigated the globe, 
sketching as he went, thereby revenging himself for his father's 
refusal to allow him to become an artist. Before he was twelve 
years old he had made five voyages to Cuba, and had floated down 
the Mississippi, thus early learning to love the sea. On his re- 
turn from his journey round the world, Mr. Davidson, evidently 
having melted the heart of his stern parent, was allowed to study 
for two years with M. F. H. De Haas, the New York marine 
painter, after which he set up as an artist. In 1883, Mr. Davidson 
travelled through the Southern States, sketching and writing for 
Harper Bros. As an illustrator, he has won considerable repu- 
tation. His strength, however, lies in the delineation of naval 
combats and stirring marine episodes. In this line, he has no 
superior in American art. His most important works are “ Con- 
stitution and Guerriere,” “ Escape of the Constitution,” “ Battle 
of Lake Champlain,” “ Battle of Lake Erie,” “Washington Visit- 
ing the Ville de Paris.” Mr. Davidson was born at Cumberland, 
Maryland, in 1853. 

THE START. 

1 S% x 2 4 inches. 

“ America’s” Cup Race between the “ Mayflower ” and the “ Galatea,” 
Sept. 7, 1886. 

The famous race between the English and the American yachts, for the 
possession of the famous cup, has been perpetuated by Mr. Davidson in 
a spirited water-color which shows the crisped waters of New York Bay 
with Fort Wadsworth and Staten Island in the distance, under a cloudy, 
wind-swept sky, with the two white-winged yachts for the principal objects 
in the composition and a crowd of gayly decked steamboats completing 
it on the right. 
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166 . 


WILL H. LOW. 

Born at Albany, New York, 1853. From 1S70 was established 
at New York as an illustrator. Studied at Paris under Gerome and 
Carolus Duran, and exhibited work at Salons of 1876 (“Reverie”) 
and (Portrait of Mme. Albani) 1877. Other important pictures 
are “Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” “Arcades,” “ Narcissa,” “ By the 
Fountain,” “’Neath Apple-boughs,” “Love Disarmed,” “The 
Portrait.” Mr. Low received the second prize in the Christmas 
Card competition of 1884. For the three years following, he 
worked at the illustrations for “ Lamia ” and the “ Odes and 
Sonnets of Keats,” which added much to his reputation. Mr. 
Low has done a large amount of decorative work, especially in 
the way of stained glass designs. Latterly, he has executed two 
large decorations for the Plaza Hotel, New York, — “ Welcome ” 
and “ Departure.” Member Society of American Artists, Acade- 
mician National Academy of Design, New York. Received a 
silver medal, second class, at Paris Exposition, 1889, for a selec- 
tion from his drawings. 

GIRL WITH CUPIDS 

IO X 8*4 INCHES. 

Cupids with peacock wings present a new variant of the antique child- 
type. The two youths in the picture are evidently teasing a rustic 
beauty of the Arcadian sort, showing her a bird’s nest at which she gazes 
in a haze of astonishment. The group serves as the excuse for some 
good technical work, especially in the flesh modelling ; and the color, with 
its soft rose and flesh tints, satisfies the eye. 

167 . 

WILL H. LOW. 

AT THE FONT. 

IO X 7 INCHES. 

A seriously conceived and executed piece of decoration, with which the 
painter has evidently taken great pains. The two figures are well posed 
and modelled with care, being thrown into strong relief. Mr. Low never 
uses the decorative idea as a pretence for flatness or to shirk necessary 
work. The arbor background and the stretch of dark blue sea form a 
satisfactory setting for the figures. The deep color and low tone of this 
work produce in the spectator an agreeable sense of harmony. 
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163 . 

W. T. RICHARDS. 


Born at Philadelphia, 1833. Began to study art at twenty with 
nature only for his teacher. Has worked much abroad, mem- 
ber National Academy of Design, New York, and Associate 
member American Water-Color Society. Received medals at 
Philadelphia Exposition, 1876, and Paris Exposition, 1889, and 
Temple prize for landscape, 1885. One of the foremost landscape 
painters of the elder American school. 

SAND HILLS OF NEW JERSEY. 

IO X 15 INCHES. 

A good example of the work of one of the prominent water-colorists of 
the elder American school. (Pure water-color except for a few touches 
of Chinese white.) 

169 . 

W. T. RICHARDS. 

ALMY’S POND, NEWPORT, R. I. 

IO X 15 INCHES. 

A work of more than ordinary force, the rock structure carefully 
studied and generalized with strength, the atmosphere extremely w'ell 
rendered, the color good and the whole remarkably truthful. 

170 . 

W. T. RICHARDS. 

BRANDYWINE CREEK, PENNSYLVANIA. 

IO X 15 INCHES. 

A cool and pleasant scene, with the tree-forms given with care and all 
the details well studied. Nice feeling of summer light and color charac- 
terizes the composition. 

171 . 

W. T. RICHARDS. 

SHORES OF NARRAGANSETT BAY. 

10 X 15 INCHES. 

A very satisfactory piece of work. The eye follows with pleasure the 
lines of the clouds, of the purple sea, the rocky, stony slopes, the curved 
masses of the apple-trees, the jagged boulders in the foreground. The 
afternoon lights lie calm and peaceful on the sleeping sea, on the cliff 
pastures and the low meadows. 
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172. 


JAMES H. MOSER. 

HEAD OF NEGRO GIRL. 

6 X 4)4 INCHES. 


173. 

JAMES H. MOSER. 

HEAD OF NEGRO GIRL. 

6 X 4)4 INCHES. 

These two young ladies gaze out upon the world with the serene indif- 
ference to good and evil happenings which is characteristic of the race to 
which they belong. Their woolly locks are braided into numerous pig- 
tails in order that on Sunday they may shine forth resplendent in kinks. 
There is something very prepossessing about them and their black phizes 
are nicely modelled. 

174. 

FELIX SATURNIN BRISSOT DE WARVILLE. 

Contemporary animal painter. Pupil of Leon Cogniet. Second 
class medal, 1882 . Among important works are “ In the Plain,” 
“ The Thicket,” “ Sheep in Meadow,” “ Flock of Sheep,” “ Leaving 
the Park,” “Sheep at Rest,” “The Return,” “ Interior of Sheep- 
fold,” “ Return of the Flock.” Possesses a cosmopolitan reputa- 
tion as a painter of sheep. 




SHEEP. 

3 U x 5/4 inches. 


A small gem of water-color by a famous sheep-painter. The color is 
extremely good with its fresh greens in the landscape, its blue sky and 
the blue blouse of the shepherd and the pale tawny hues of the sheep. 


175. 

W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 

CLOVER-FJELD AND BUTTERFLY. 

n)4 X 8)4 INCHES. 

Mr. Gibson is at his best in depicting flowers and insects in that pre- 
Raphaelite vein which, with him, is the outcome of loving contemplation 
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of their beauties and careful analysis 
of their organisms. He is at once a 
creative artist who interprets nature as 
an artist should and a naturalist who 
expounds their structural facts, but he 
never shows himself a pedant. He 
seizes in this picture upon the holiday 
mood of nature and shows her rioting 
in efflorescence, with butterflies danc- 
ing, meadow-grasses waving, clover 
heads nodding in the breeze, and white 
petalled daisies saying their prayers — 
a glorious army of pilgrims marching 
on in the summer weather with clover 
leaves for vanguards. 


176 . 

ELIHU VEDDER. 


Born in New York State, 1836. Pupil of Picot, Paris. Went 
to Italy in 1856 and has lived and worked there ever since, occa- 
sionally visiting America and exhibiting work. His studio is at 
Rome. He has been an Academician National Academy of De- 
sign, New York, since 1865. Among his most noted works are 
“ The Questioner of the Sphinx (Boston Museum),” “ The Lost 
Mind,” “Lair of the Sea Serpent (Boston Museum),” “Young 
Medusa,” “Greek Actor’s Daughter.” This artist’s decorative 
bias, fine technical equipment, especially in draughtsmanship, and 
poetic intellectuality were brilliantly displayed in his series of fifty- 
six illustrations for the “ Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” executed 
in 1883-84, the most mature and thoughtful of ail his productions. 

ALADDIN. 

9x7 INCHES. 

Down the steps of the year, trips the wonderful youth of the Eastern 
fable, bearing on his head the wonder-working lamp and the jewels which 
it brought to his hands. Peacock feathers, formed like the great flabellae 
or fans of antiquity, wave to and fro about him, catching up the crimson 
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folds of his robe and gleaming like larger jewels wrought to match the 
lamp-engendered gems. His long, womanlike, auburn locks float about 
his statuesque form and are wafted to and fro on the breeze of the pea- 
cock fans. Thus he advances toward us, bringing the gifts of the Christ- 
mas and New Year seasons, called into being by the Aladdin-lamp of 
friendship. For some, the jewels of Aladdin are the “ Diamanten und 
Perlen ” that Heine sung. For others, love, kindness, charity, and good- 
will are the gems of Orient ; and Aladdin’s lamp of Christmas wishes casts 
its mild perfumed rays over all alike. 


177. 

ANNIE C. NOWELL. 

PANEL OF ROSES 

7)4 X 31 INCHES. 

Sumptuous and beautiful are the roses in this masterly composition in 
pure water-color. The color is as pure as the medium. The shadows 
are ably managed. 


178. 

ANNIE C. NOWELL. 

PANEL OF RED AND YELLOW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

7)4 X 31 INCHES. 


179. 

ANNIE C. NOWELL. 

PANEL OF PINK AND WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

7)4 X 31 INCHES. 

It is doubtful if better chrysanthemums have ever been painted by an 
American water-colorist than are presented by these two panels. A 
brilliant color-decoration is formed by the reds and yellows of the 
blossoms on one panel, which are relieved by the grays and greens of the 
leaves and the ground. The rose color and white chrysanthemums of 
the second panel are beautifully shaded and contrasted, the deepest note 
of crimson being in the heart of the central flower. 
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180 . 


J. MAZZANOVICH. 

z / qs 

SPRING. 

13 ^ X 19 ]/ 2 INCHES. 

The light and tender caress of the spring seems to play about the 
spectator’s brow as he gazes into the depths of this vista of green leafage 
with its adornments of rose-color. 


181 . 

J. MAZZANOVICH. 

SUMMER. 

13/4 x 19 % INCHES. 

Transparent in color and permeated with luminous quality. The 
artist has made the most of a difficult foreground which required con- 
siderable tact to make it interesting. The painter’s decorative feeling is 
evident in every detail of this workmanlike example of pure water-color. 

182 . 

J. MAZZANOVICH. 

AUTUMN. 

13/4 x 1 9/4 inches. 

Here again the artist has seized the decorative note in the autumn 
landscape ; namely, the coloring of the leaves, which he has fused into a 
few simple notes of color, tawny reds, and pale russets, contrasted with 
grays and cold greens. The darks of the composition are formed by the 
figures of the sportsmen and the dog. Some nice work is visible in the 
sky and horizon distance. 

183 . 

J. MAZZANOVICH. 

WINTER. 

13/4 X 19^4 INCHES. 

In Mr. Mazzanovich’s treatment of the winter theme, the decorative idea 
predominates. He lays stress on the warm accents of color with which 
nature is kind enough to provide the artist. He uses considerable Chi- 
nese white for snow, instead of merely leaving the paper for the lights, 
thus following the example of the best Dutch water-colorists, who mingle 
gouache with pure aquarelle. 
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184 . 


MISS DUFFIELD. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN VASE. 

I5XII INCHES. 

These superb chrysanthemums have been painted by this accomplished 
English water-colorist with much care, each petal receiving consideration 
while the whole is kept sufficiently broad to avoid any appearance of nig- 
gling. The jar is carefully painted and the color is pure and transparent. 

185 . 

MISS DUFFIELD. 

ROSES IN VASE. 

15 XII INCHES. 

A clever arrangement of yellows — oranges, canary yellows, and soft 
cream tints — contrasted with blues and greens. 

186 . 

HECTOR GIACOMELLI. 

THE SHIPWRECK. 

12 X 8)4 INCHES. 

Horror, terror, and despair are pictured on the countenances of the 
parent birds who thus behold the shipwreck of their dearest hopes. The 
plaintive misery of the youngest child clinging to the sunken end of the 
nest, the frightened calling of the second and the stoical resignation of 
the eldest born would melt a heart of stone. 

187 . 

HECTOR GIACOMELLI. 

THE INTRUDER 

12 X 8)4 INCHES. 

Two little birds, with orange crests, having made a home for themselves 
where they fondly imagined they would be free from intrusion, are suddenly 
disturbed by a member of the busy-body tribe, who endeavors to make their 
acquaintance with a view to getting subscriptions for charities. “ Leave 
me to deal with her,” says the chatelaine of Morning-Glory Lodge, in a 
tone of severity not belied by her countenance, and forthwith the man of 
the house retires to a safe distance, glad to get beyond the reach of female 
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tongues. The artist has represented the moment when the charity-mon- 
gering dame has been put to flight, and the lady of Morning-Glory Lodge 
is enjoying her triumph. The spray of morning-glory vine is a happy 
touch of decoration. 

188 . 

HECTOR GIACOMELLI. 

THE PICNIC. 

12x8 y 2 INCHES. 

The birds have chosen a beautiful day for their fete chavipetre — 
vulgarly known as a picnic. All nature smiles with joy, the sun shines 
with the young splendor of early summer, and the birds, having eaten 
their fill of bee-on-the-wing, butterfly cl la chrysalis, and worm-with- 
wriggles are basking in the June warmth, contented with the quiet con- 
tent of repletion — the most satisfactory of all contents. Very prettily 
composed, with charming notes of color in the reds and purples. 

189 . 

HECTOR GIACOMELLI. 

THE HAPPY FAMILY. 

12 x 8)4 inches. 

Happy the family the sun shines on ! It is kept warm without ex- 
pense. Happy the family that builds its own nest ! It has no rent to 
pay, not even on the instalment plan ! Happy the family that lives 
among flowering hawthorn boughs! It has its garden ready to hand; 
above all, happy the family dressed, once for all, in browns and grays of 
soft w T arm texture, with adornments of scarlet and yellow ! For this 
family of cedarbirds, no tailors’ bills cry out for vengeance, and the dress- 
maker lines not her pocket with gold ! 

190 . 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

GATHERING SEAWEED. 

13 x 19 INCHES. 

A great deal of landscape to a very little seaweed, but, as it is good 
landscape, we accept it without cavilling. There are nice notes of blue 
scattered through the prevailing tones of pale russet; and the weather- 
beaten gray houses focus the composition as regards color. Mr. Harlow 
has, in this work, again followed his favorite synthetic method. 
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191. 


LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

ON THE CONNECTICUT SHORE. 

13 X 19 INCHES. 

A somewhat similar color scheme of blues and warm grays or cold 
yellows is excused by two schooners which repeat the tones in their sails 
and in their reflections in the water. This bit of color is cleverly put 
together. 



192. 

D. M. BUNKER. 



SUMMER. 

10 X 5 INCHES 


The French peasant girl or child is always a popular subject with 
painters. She works up so nicely in a sketch with her blue homespun 
petticoat or pinafore, her sunburned fair hair, her tawny bare legs, her 
background of green trees, or pastures, or kitchen gardens, and when she 
is a shepherdess, her sheep and lambs ! A French peasant Bopeep is 
here presented previous to the loss of her sheep, typifying summer, the 
time when lambkins frisk and play with a view to becoming mutton a little 
later. The aquarelle is good in color and well handled. 
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193 


D. M. BUNKER. 

WINTER. 

IO X 5 INCHES. 

The same young person, no longer taking her ease among her browsing 
lambs, but gathering sticks for the paternal hearth on a cold morning. 
She is picturesque but sulky. Bopeep’s sheep are coming home behind 
her, having reached the stage of very tough mutton and looking very 
dejected at the prospect of presently making the acquaintance of the 
butcher. 

194 

ELLEN T. FISHER. 

OX-EYED DAISIES, WILD CARROTS, AND GOLDEN- 

ROD. 

16 x 13 INCHES. 

Mrs. Fisher has done no better work than is found in this bunch of 
meadow-flowers and grasses. The tiny blossoms of the wild carrot are 
painted with the closest care and the plumes of the golden-rod are evenly 
handled in detail throughout. This group is quite a marvel of workman- 
ship. 

195. 

ELLEN T. FISHER. 

CANADA THISTLE AND GOLDEN-ROD. 

l8j4 X 12 INCHES. 

These magnificent thistles are magnificently painted. The thistle is a 
flower appreciated only by artists (especially decorative ones), Scotch- 
men and donkeys. Mrs. Fisher has given the flower its full value, 
studying it with a loving eye and painting it with a skilful, searching 
touch. 

126. 

ELLEN T. FISHER. 

SUMACH. 

19 X 13 INCHES. 

A fine piece of color with the heavy forms and deep color and tone of 
the sumach contrasted with the light feathery masses of the white seed- 
vessels of the mullein escaping from the pod. The two elements of darks 
and lights are united by the half tones of the sumach leaves. 
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197 . 


W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 

RESURGAM. 

IO X 7 INCHES. 

The antique symbol of the butterfly soul, bursting its chrysalis bonds, 
has become the property of modern Christianity, and is used by poet, 
preacher, and artist to signify the hope of the hereafter and the casting 
off of sordid, earthly conditions This painter, with the insight of the 
poet and the pantheist, has chosen the world-old emblem of the winged 
Psyche to typify the resurrection of the Easter morning. The flight of 
iridescent souls or butterflies, above the gray tomb or chrysalis, wing- 
ing their way, a glorious multitude of new-born celestials, with the light 
of heaven trembling upon their tremulous wings, inspires the beholder 
with a feeling of exquisite pleasure akin to pain, as if a great truth and 
hope had dawned upon him in a moment of fear and doubt. It is not too 
much to say that in this work, Mr. Gibson has shown that he possesses 
a touch of the inspired thing called genius. 


198 . 

FIDELIA BRIDGES. 

MARSHMALLOW. 

J 3 /^ x 9/4 inches. 

Miss Bridges has given us a very pretty piece of color in this group of 
marshmallow plants in rosy flower with the varying greens of the leaves, 
the blues of the sea and sky and the yellows of the birds’ plumage, all sub- 
ordinated to the leading note. 


199 . 

* 

FIDELIA BRIDGES. 

THISTLE AND LANDSCAPE. 

i yA X 9% INCHES. 

Like a Scotch grenadier under arms on his native heath, the tall 
thistle stands erect and bears in patience the honeyed sweetness of the 
kisses bestowed upon him by his female admirers who woo him with 
Amazonian boldness, waving their orange wings in sheer defiance of all 
military rules. An diable la consigne et vive V amour ! 
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200 . 


MRS. VIRGINIA JANUS. 

PANEL OP ROSES. 

4 X iS INCHES. 

A well-handled water-color in which the color is as pure as the method. 
The delicate gray of the background helps the modelling of the roses 
very much, throwing them into soft relief. 

201 

D. M. BUNKER. 

SPRING. 

21^ X INCHES. 

An original and striking decorative composition, in a vein of pure color, 
with a suggestion of archaic art in the sky and in the flat treatment of 
the tree-trunks. The episode of the spring butterflies, just awakened to 
life and nourishing their youth on apple-blossoms, while they kiss the 
hand of the fair young girl w'hose green and white drapery and golden 
hair deceive them into the belief that she is a larger flower, provides the 
decoration with an alluring motive. 

202 . 

D. M. BUNKERo 

AUTUMN, 

21^ X l6j4 INCHES. 

Like a figure on an Etruscan vase appears this original personification 
of autumn, touching the sober-hued butterflies with her wand — a dried 
stalk of the wild carrot — and bidding them disperse and leave the sad 
earth to her winter dreams of a dead past. There is a stern look in her 
eye which bodes no good to the frightened, shivering butterflies. The 
stalwart, yet graceful and feminine, figure has the forward tilt produced 
by the pressure of a strong wind. The effect of wind-blown drapery is 
very fine. For an example of beauty and tact in composition, note the 
arrangement of the horizontal line of the branches and the wind blown 
classic drapery of ihe head, the relation between the perpendicular curves 
of the body and those of the tree-trunk. The meadow grasses carry out 
the vertical idea. The color is very expressive of autumn feeling. This 
is one of the best pieces of minor decoration yet produced by American 
art, and is especially adapted to keramic decoration 
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203 . 


LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

A SNUG HARBOR. 

l 3/4 x 2 3 inches. 

Again Mr. Harlow presents us with that charming symphonic arrange- 
ment of color which distinguishes his work. Very satisfactory is the 
composition of masses of darks and lights with the soft purples, rose- 
tints, yellows, and blues of the sky and water. For robust handling of 
pure water-color and application of the modern idea of simplification, 
this is one of the painter’s best works. 



204 . 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

OLD FARM BY THE RIVER. 

x 2 3 inches. 

The key-note of color is blue, the blue of near foliage and far distance, 
of shadowy water and shadowed sky. In studying Mr. Harlow’s fasci- 
nating water-colors, one recognizes something Whistler-ish in his concep- 
tion of the external color-decorativeness of nature allied to a sentiment of 
association and a poetic feeling for landscape which are personal and 
American. 
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205 . 

IDA WAUGH. 

This accomplished young lady, whose naive and charming bits 
of child-life have, through Mr. Prang’s reproductions, given her 
an enviable popular reputation, is the daughter of the late S. B. 
Waugh, a well-known portrait painter of Philadelphia. Miss 
Waugh, although born at Philadelphia, passed her childhood on 
the Bonaparte estate near Bordentown, N. J., where her father 
had built a house and studio. Studied modelling at the Academy 
of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, and at fifteen executed an original 
medallion, “ St. Agnes,” which was purchased by Mr. Claghorn, 
president of the Academy, and by him presented to the institu- 
tion. She also modelled an original statue, “ Spring,” and several 



portrait busts which were highly praised. In painting she worked 
partly with her father in his studio, and soon established herself 
at New York, where she had a studio for two winters, painting 
portraits and compositions. In 1888, Miss Waugh went to Paris, 
studied at the Julian atelier under Lefebvre and Benjamin Constant 
and exhibited a large picture, “ Hagar and Ishmael in the Desert,” 
which was also shown at the Philadelphia Art Club, purchased by 
Mr. Wharton, and presented by him to the Academy of Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia, Miss Waugh is now again studying at Paris 
at Delacluse’s atelier, and will remain abroad for an indefinite 
time. As a delineator of American child-life she has been extremely 
successful with both pictures of children and books for them. 
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THE HEARTY LAUGH. 


10 X 8 % INCHES. 

How he laughs^ — the little joker! What has he been doing to pro. 
voke such a display of hilarity ? Pulling pussy’s tail to make her squeal ? 
Hiding grandmamma’s spectacles ? That is a regulation joke with 
youngsters. Quite a juvenile “ chestnut,” in fact. Ah, little boy, your 
fun is nearly over, for the maternal slipper is about to swoop down upon 
you like a hawk upon an indiscreet chicken. Hence these tears ! Still 
unshed, but lurking behind laughter ! 



206 . 

IDA WAUGH. 

THE LITTLE ROGUE. 

IO X 8 % INCHES. 

What has she been doing to make things pleasant for the family to 
which she belongs ? Giving her little brother a sly pinch ? Letting the 
sawdust run out of her doll as a foretaste of what she is coming to ? 
Ah, young lady, you will not smile as roguishly over the sawdust per- 
formance in life’s circus a few years from now ! Thus let us live while 
we may, be juvenile Omar Khayyams and bang our dolls round like 
regular right good royal queens ! 
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207 . 


IDA WAUGH. 

THE CHILDREN’S PARTY. 

11 ^ X l6 INCHES. 

What good times we did have when we were young, didn’t we ? 
Then, it was Susie and Minnie and Tottie and Nellie ! Now it is Ethel 
and Gwendolin and Gladys and Edith ! But the principle is all the 
same, you know, don’t you know ! There were children’s parties long 
before there were Anglo-maniacs or Franklin Square fictions to serve as 



dictionaries of proper names for persons of moderate means and aspiring 
tastes. Master Arundel of Arundel Shanty, Harlem, plays the violin 
while Master De Montmorency of Mackerelville toots his fishhorn and 
Miss Gwendolin McGinty carols forth the latest “ variety ” song in a rich 
brogue inherited from her enterprising parent — he who went down to 
the bottom of the sea and fished up a few oysters which he opened at 
ten dollars a week, thereby laying the foundation of his fortune ! 
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208 . 


IDA WAUGH. 

THE PROGRESSIVE LAUGH. 

7 X 15 INCHES. 

It does one good to see a baby laugh ! The laugh begins with a bright- 
ening of the round eyes and an expressive pucker at the corners of the 
mouth. The precious child almost forgets his rattle in his intentness on 
the thought that causes his incipient hilarity; but soon instinct — the 
instinct of the infant pig or the human child — leads him to raise his 
rattle to his mouth, and anon, his desiie to laugh, in order that the 
world may laugh with him, overcomes him. Down goes the rattle, and 
the sweet infant gives vent to a good-humored chuckle which finally 
rises to a comparatively loud guffaw. With an abandoned can can - like 
fling of his heels and petticoats, the frisky youngster shakes his rattle, 
shows his gums, cocks up his eyes at the admiring audience, and finishes 
the entertainment with a prolonged howl expressive of infinite content. 



20S. 



FIDELIA BRIDGES. 

INDIAN CORN. 

28 X 1514 inches. 


Diminishing the size of the swallows to increase the imposing effect of 
the Indian corn has added much to the decorative character of the motive 
selected for treatment. 
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210 . 


HARRY FENN. 

Born in England and came to America at the age of nineteen. 
Studied painting in Italy, mostly at Rome. One of the founders 
of the American Water-Color Society. Has done a large amount 
of water-color work and has a strong position as an illustrator. 
Mr. Fenn executed a large number of the illustrations for 
“ Picturesque America,” “ Picturesque Europe,” “ Picturesque 
Palestine, Sinai and Egypt,” in connection with which work he 
travelled for ten years in the several countries, studying their 
characteristics. 

A DOOR-WAY IN GRANADA. 

19 X 15 INCHES. 

A careful, faithful study of a Moorish door-way, representing the 
highest development of the Mohammedan art idea, viz., the Spanish. 
The delicate tracery of the ornament is worked out in a painstaking 
manner and the rainbow colors of the surfaces on which the sunlight and 
shadow lie, with sharp contrasts of tone and color, are given their full value. 
The floridity of the color focusses in the figure of the native in festival 
costume, with his cloak and his water-jug. 
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WAR PICTURES, 

ILLUSTRATING EPISODES IN AMERICAN CIVIL WAR, 1861-65. 

NAVAL BATTLES. 


211 . 

JULIAN O. DAVIDSON. 

CAPTURE OP NEW ORLEANS. (Oil.) 

April 24, 1S62. 

212 . 

JULIAN O. DAVIDSON. 

“ MONITOR ” AND “ MERRIMAC.” (Oil.) 

March 9, 1862 

213 . 

JULIAN O. DAVIDSON. 

“KEARSARGE” AND “ALABAMA.” (Oil.) 

June 19, 1S65. 

214 . 

JULIAN O. DAVIDSON. 

CAPTURE OF FORT FISHER. (Oil.) 

January 14, 1S65. 

215 . 

JULIAN O. DAVIDSON. 

BATTLE OF MOBILE BAY. (Oil.) 

August 5, 1864. 

216 . 

JULIAN O. DAVIDSON. 

BATTLE OF PORT HUDSON. (Oil.) 

March 14, 1863. 
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This group of six oil pictures, representing famous naval battles of our 
civil war, by an American marine painter of distinction, forms part of that 
series of eighteen pictures depicting episodes of the great struggle between 
North and South, which Mr. Prang published in reproductions a few years 
ago. He realized that the large army of veterans who had taken part in 
the war, required pictorial reminders of their exploits, which should be 
accepted at once as valuable works of art for decorative purposes and as 
truthful transcripts of the stirring scenes which are still fresh in the mem- 
ories of the thousands who shared in them. These pictures are in no 
sense imaginary. The sketches were in every case submitted to different 
persons who were eye-witnesses of the various scenes and took part in the 
battles. Criticism was invited from all sides until the pictures were pro- 
nounced absolutely free from error and were entirely satisfactory to all 
such persons as were in a position to judge intelligently of the merits of 
the compositions. The task of depicting the naval battles was confided 
to Mr. Julian O. Davidson and that of representing the combats on terra 
firma to Mr. Thure de Thulstrup. Both these gentlemen acquitted them- 
selves in a manner worthy the highest praise. The eighteen pictures are 
to-day put before the public for sale, and those who own the reproductions 
now have an opportunity of mentally comparing them with the originals 
and judging of the fine workmanship of both. 

The first of Mr. Davidson’s pictures, “The Capture of New Orleans,” 
shows the flagship “ Hartford ” aground in the thick of the fight with Far- 
ragut on board and the Confederate fire raft setting her on fire. It is a 
splendid and stirring canvas. A brilliantly painted picture, very fine in 
color and composition of lights and darks, is that presentingthe celebrated 
encounter between the ironclads “Monitor” (North) and “ Merrimac ” 
(South). The large ironclad is the “Merrimac,” the small one the 
“Monitor.” A splendid pictorial record of a splendid fight! In com- 
posing the picture, Mr. Davidson had the benefit of the criticisms of the 
inventor of the “ Monitor,” Capt. Ericsson, and of the constructor of the 
“ Merrimac,” John L. Porter, of Norfolk, Virginia. In the representation 
of the great fight between the “ Kearsarge ” and the “ Alabama, ” in the 
harbor of Cherbourg, France, the rebel privateer, which had destroyed 
more than forty-five American merchantmen, is shown in the act of 
striking her colors. The “Kearsarge” had headed her off as she was 
attempting to escape into port. The body of the composition shows the 
deck of the “ Kearsarge,” with the eleven-inch gun, and the gunners ready 
to fire. The crew of the “ Kearsarge ” is recognizing the fact that the 
“ Alabama ” is lowering her colors. The figures are very animated and 
expressive and good in action. The “ Capture of Fort Fisher,” one of the 
most important fortifications of the Southern Confederacy, shows the 
moment when the marines from the fleet are attempting to break through 
the stockade and storm the fort. Very spirited in treatment and good in 
color are the “ Battle of Mobile Bay,” and the “ Battle of Port Hudson.” 
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LAND BATTLES. 


217 . 

THURE DE THULSTRUP. 

Born at Stockholm, Sweden, 1848. Educated at Royal Military 
Academy of Sweden. Held commission as lieutenant of artillery. 
Entered the French army in Algiers, serving with the “Legion 
Etrangere,” and took part in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. 
Had received no art education previous to his arrival in America, 
in 1873, when he became a student at the Art Students’ League, 
New York, then recently organized. As an illustrator, was 
attached to the Daily Graphic , New York, and afterwards worked 
for Frank Leslie’s publications. In 1881, became connected as 
illustrator with the firm of Harper & Brothers by which house he 
is still actively employed, his work forming a prominent art-feature 
of their periodicals. Paints in oil and water-colors. Has made 
considerable reputation as painter of Swedish peasant-subjects and 
battle-scenes. Among his important works of the latter class are 
“Battle of Kenesaw Mountain,” “Horse Artillery Going into 
Action,” and “Who is in our Front?” Has recently finished a 
large equestrian portrait of Prince Charles of Sweden which now 
hangs in the Royal Palace at Stockholm. 

BATTLE OF CHATTANOOGA. (Oil.) 

November 22-25, I ^^ 3 - 

218 . 

THURE DE THULSTRUP. 

LAYING THE PONTONS AT FREDERICKSBURG. (Oil.) 

December 11, 1862. 

219 . 

THURE DE THULSTRUP. 

BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. (Oil.) 

July 3, 1863. 
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220 . 

THURE DE THULSTRUP. 

SHERIDANS RIDE. (Water-Color.) 

October 1 8, 1S64. 


221 . 

THURE DE THULSTRUP. 

BATTLE OF ANTIETAM. (Water-Color.) 

September 17, 1862. 


222 . 

THURE DE THULSTRUP. 

BATTLE OF KENESAW MOUNTAIN. (Water-Color.) 

June 27, 1864. 

223 . 

THURE DE THULSTRUP. 

HOLDING THE PASS AT ALLATOONA — HOLD THE 
FORT. (Water-Color.) 

October 5, 1864. 

224 . 

THURE DE THULSTRUP. 

SIEGE OF ATLANTA. (Water- Color.) 

July — August, 1864. 


225 . 

THURE DE THULSTRUP. 

BATTLE OF SHILOH — THE HORNET’S NEST. (Water- 

Color.) 

April 6, 1862. 

226 . 

THURE DE THULSTRUP. 

BATTLE OF SFOTTSYL VANIA — THE BLOODY ANGLE. 

(Water-Color.) 

May 10, 1864. 
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227 . 


THURE DE THULSTRUP. 

SIEGE OF VICKSBURG— ASSAULT ON FORT HILL, 

(Water-Color.) 

June 25, 1863. 

228 . 

THURE DE THULSTRUP. 

SHERIDAN’S FINAL CHARGE AT WINCHESTER. 

(Water-Color.) 

September 19, 1864. 

Mr. de Thulstrup has produced a series of honestly painted and vital 
compositions, in which every detail has been thoughtfully studied out 
The “Battle of Chattanooga” is treated in a suggestive way. The- 
spectator identifies himself with the persons watching the battle from afar., 
An effective composition is “ Laying the Pontons at Fredericksburg,’ 
with good rendering of atmosphere and water. The “ Battle of Gettys- 
burg,” a very difficult composition to make coherent or interesting, is a 
complete success, both as a picture and as a faithful record of the battle. 

The famous episode of “ Sheridan’s Ride ” has afforded material for a 
very spirited picture. The artist has depicted the finish of the famous 
gallop from Winchester to the scene of battle. Gen. Sheridan is riding 
along the lines, encouraging the troops before the battle of Cedar Creek. 
The figures of the general and his horse are finely handled. The land- 
scape in the “ Battle of Antietam ” forms a good setting for the figures. 
The work is good in color and balance of composition. The fresh bril- 
liant color is the strong point of the “ Battle of Kenesaw Mountain ” and 
in “ Holding the Pass at Allatoona,” the artist has taken advantage of 
the rose-color of the soil to produce a beautiful piece of color-work. The 
“ Siege of Atlanta ” presents good American military types ; and in the 
“ Battle of Shiloh ” both landscape and figures are extremely well com- 
posed and painted. The “Battle of Spottsylvania ” is an ably handled 
impression of a hand-to-hand combat epitomizing the horrors of war. The 
“Siege of Vicksburg” shows the Union soldiers storming the heights. 
“ Sheridan’s Final Charge at Winchester ” is one of the most satisfactory 
of the series, picturesquely composed, with its rhythmic, spirited line of 
battle charging upon the Confederate guns. Very fine is the swing of the 
line of officers in front of the troops with Gen. Custer at the left. Alto- 
gether, it may be said that no series of American battle-subjects has ever 
been painted which can compare with this for solid artistic value and 
general interest. 
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229. 

RUFUS F. ZOGBAUM. 

THE FLAG OF TRUCE. (Water-Color.) 

A Confederate officer is parleying with a Union officer under a flag of 
truce. The figures present good American types and are well drawn 
and painted. The landscape, with its stretch of light sky at the horizon 
and its misty gray trees, forms a good setting for the episode of war. 
Ably handled throughout. 


OIL PAINTINGS. 


230. 

ALBERT INSLEY. 

Born at Orange, New Jersey, 1842. Studied only with nature. 
A landscape painter of much merit. 

COMING COLD WEATHER. 

13 ^ X 19 INCHES. 

The atmosphere and color of late autumn are given with appreciative 
fidelity by a conscientious painter. The rustic dame, watching her cows 
from a distance, gains from the landscape about her — sky, cloud, and 
atmosphere — only meteorological knowledge; but we who have learned 
to see and love nature through art, get an impression of scintillating 
color and buoyancy of life which are expressed in the smallest leaf and 
blade of grass. This life-giving freshness leaves an impression which we 
carry indoors with joy unmarred by regret for the “ coming cold weather.” 

231. 

THAD. WELCH. 

CHEROKEE ROSE. 

10)4 X 8 INCHES. 

The Cherokee rose is a favorite flower of the southern latitudes of the 
United States. It is of a particularly pure and beautiful whiteness; its 
five large single petals, encircling the golden heart, are extremely graceful ; 
and their subtle grays give to the flower, as it stands forth from its back- 
ground of glossy green leaves, the effect of a large pearl. 
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232 . 


THAD. WELCH. 

HEAD OF CALF. 

20 y 2 X 14 ^ INCHES. 

A very successful work. The liquid-eyed, innocent-looking creature 
has been thoroughly appreciated in all his points by the painter, who has 
grasped his character with complete comprehension of the bovine tem- 
perament at a sentimental and interesting age. The texture painting is 
good and the general knowledge shown is sufficient to the painter’s aim. 

233 . 

THAD. WELCH. 

HEAD OF BULL. 

20 ]/ 2 X 14 ^ INCHES. 

A vigorous and manly piece of painting. The structure of the skull is 
well defined, the painting of the hair skilful, the color very good, and 
the effect of the massive head against its background of green landscape 
and gray sky imposing. 


234 . 

C. BRAGGER. 

CHEROKEE ROSE. 

l 3H x 9/4 inches. 

A neat bit of flower painting. Again the pretty Cherokee rose shines 
like a white star out of a gray, cloudy heaven. A few green leaves form 
a foil for its gold-crowned whiteness. 

235 . 

C. BRAGGER. 

ORANGES. 

14 Yz X ll }4 INCHES. 

A couple of oranges with their leaves and white, heavily scented blos- 
soms hanging over a gray wall. A bit of blue sky — Provengal, Italian, 
Spanish, Floridian, West Indian — is visible above the warm grays of the 
wall. How it sets the imagination working, this bit of gray wall — wan- 
dering off into the warm southlands ! Who does not remember the heaven- 
ly sensation of his first sight of the orange-tree, with fruit and flowers grow- 
ing side by side, when he realized for himself the feelings of those who 
first gazed upon the golden apples of the Hesperides. 
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236 . 


UNKNOWN. 

FORGET-ME-NOT. 

1 X 12 Yl inchfs. 

Two little girls, motherless and fatherless, are on their way to the 
graves of their parents to place upon them the wreath of yellow immor- 
telles, which, in European countries, is hung upon the cross at the head 
of the grave or laid upon the turf. On their way to the churchyard, seen 
in the distance, with its quaint little Bavarian church, they have gathered 
the wild forget-me-nots in order to lay them on the graves of their much- 
loved and deeply-mourned parents. The faces are painted in a sweet, 
sympathetic way. The modelling of the sunny hair is the strong point of 
the picture. 

237 . 

F. DE HAVEN. 

Born at Bluffton, Indiana, 1856. Began to study art, 1883, 
being virtually self-taught, and exhibited the following year at the 
American Art Galleries, New York, and at the National Academy 
of Design in 1885. Among important works shown at different 
times are “ Evening near the Sea,” “ Old Road near Plymouth,” 
“Along Long Island Sound,” and most noticeable of all, “ Evening 
at Manomet,” exhibited at American Art Galleries. 

OCTOBER EVENING. 

20 X 30 INCHES. 

This is one of F. De Haven’s strongest works. The last rays of the 
setting sun light up the tops of the distant hills, while the valley and fore- 
ground are in deep shadow. This, with the luminous quality of the sky 
and the strength of the composition, places it foremost among his works. 

238 . 

SEIBERT. 

A NUN. 

24 X lS )4 INCHES. 

This robust, honest-looking young woman is, doubtless, some enthusi- 
astic German peasant girl whom solitude and long vigils among the hills 
of the Rhine or the mountains of the Bavaiian Highlands have inspired 
with a conviction of her vocation. She does not look like a victim of 
hysteria, certainly, a disease to which the conventual system owes many 
of its victims. The face is very well modelled and the whites of the 
dress well managed. The face is not without expression. 
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239 . 


JOHN J. ENNEKING. 

Born at Minster, Ohio, 1841. After preliminary work at Boston, 
went to Europe to study in 1872. After a short stay at Munich, 
became a pupil of Bonn t at Paris for the figure. Acting on sug- 
gestions received from Daubigny, the famous landscape painter, 
he studied landscape and the works of landscape masters. Re- 
turning to Boston, he exhibited a collection of one hundred works 
by himself — landscapes, cattle pieces, figure subjects, fruit, flowers. 
Since that time Mr. Enneking has had a studio at Boston, from 
which he sends out pastorals of striking beauty as to color, steeped 
in an atmosphere of poetic sentiment and synthetizing the facts of 
the New England landscape while veiling them in a poetic glamor. 

GIRL WITH BOOK. 

12x8 INCHES. 

Painted in a rich, juicy way with fine effect of light and color. For 
warmth of tone, unity in color and method of painting, it suggests the 
work of the late Geoige Fuller. 


240 . 

JULIA DILLON. 

MORNING-GLORIES AND CLEMATIS. 

11 % X $% INCHES. 

A space of wooden panel, fairly embroidered with floral forms — 
delicate white clematis, pale pink convolvulus, green leaves of various 
shades, the whole in a tangle against blue sky. 


241 . 

JULIA DILLON. 

HOLLYHOCKS. 

11 H x 5 H INCHES. 

There is not a vast amount of sentiment in the hollyhock, but whatever 
there is has been made the most of in this modest though charming panel, 
suffused with light, and presenting the rosy flower-forms set in green 
leafage, against blue sky. 
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242 . 


FRANK WHITING ROGERS. 

Born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1854. Pupil of Foxcroft 
Cole and of Thomas Robinson, at Boston. Studio at Boston. 
Exhibits at Boston and New York. Has made an excellent repu- 
tation as a painter of animal subjects. 

JVTY MODEL. 

liy 2 X 1^/2 INCHES. 

The little model is taking his rest of ten minutes. He has plumped 
himself down on the painter’s palette and oh, how he will look when he 
gets up ! One mass of palette scrapings! He is a very jolly little dog, 
with a keen sense of humor in his eye and an impertinent habit of 
thrusting out his tongue. He takes life in a devil-may-care sort of way, 
and his only immediate anxiety may be expressed in this query : — 

“Am I likely to get my pay (bones) on time, or must I wait till the old 
man has settled his account at the butcher’s ? ” 


243 . 

FRANK WHITING ROGERS. 

JIP. 

17^ X 1 4^4 INCHES. 

Jip has found a treasure — a child’s shoe. He looks perfectly con- 
tented with himself, having thus acquired a piece of property through 
exchange, barter or other legitimate methods of acquisition. He has a 
bright and expressive countenance and a nervous, wiry frame. To both 
the painter has done full justice and he has posed the figure effectively 
against a dark background. 


244 . 


GEO. E. NILE. 

THE DANDELION GIRL. 

6J4 x 9 l A inches. 

The little girl with her basket full of dandelions moves in a landscape 
which has quite a Diaz quality of color, light, and tone. 
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245. 


J. FRANCIS MURPHY. 

JULY. 

io^ x 8 X inches. 

Mr. Murphy handles oil as well as he does water-color. The luminous 
transparency of this thinly painted canvas gives to it something of the 
quality of water-color. The light and atmosphere are true and the color 
fresh. 

246. 

MISS A. E. HARDY. 

MORNING-GLORIES. 

21 X 7^4 INCHES. 

Upright on black enamelled wood. A prettily arranged group of morn- 
ing-glories, painted nicely, and giving to the flower the transparency 
which is its distinguishing feature. 


247. 


MISS A. E. HARDY. 

POPPIES. 

21 X 7 % INCHES. 

Painted with more solidity than the first. The poppies are particularly 
good in drawing and color. 

248. 


SEIBERT. 


THE MONK. 

l 8 X 15 INCHES. 

A strong virile head, well drawn, modelled and grasped, with the planes 
of the face well defined. The head is well lighted. 

249. 

W. VON MILLER. 

GIRL WITH DOLL. 

26 X 21 %. INCHES. 

The modelling of the hair, sunny, flexible and penetrated with vitality 
is the most important artistic point of this interesting group. The child 
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gazes upon her battered manikin with maternal love mingled with awe 
and admiration. Her pliant young shape, in its white robe de nuit , finds 
an excellent foil in the tawny rigidity of the object about which her affec- 
tions are entwined. The blue curtain and the brown velvet drapery on 
the chair show good painting of surface textures. 

250. 

ALFRED THOMPSON BRICHER. 

Born at Portsmouth, N. H., 1839. Largely self-taught. Worked 
from nature at Newburyport, Mass., and, in i860, established him- 
self at Boston where he remained until he opened a studio at 
New York in 1868 and exhibited a picture at the National Acad- 
emy of Design. Devoted himself to marine painting, regarding 
landscape work as a recreation. Paints much in w r ater-colors and 
has done considerable illustrating. Elected member of American 
Water-Color Society, 1874, and Associate Academician of New 
York National Academy of Design, 1879. For ten years Mr. 
Bricher had a studio at Southampton, L. I. He is now established 
at New Dorp, Staten Island, N. Y., where he devotes himself to 
marine painting. Among his important works are “ Summer 
Afternoon, Portland Harbor,” “ Low Tide at Nahant,” “ At 
the South Head, Grand Menan,” Low Tide at Manomet,” “ On 
the Creek, Patchogue, Long Island,” “ A Foamy W T ave, South- 
ampton, Long Island.” 

LATE AUTUMN, SACO RIVER. 

6/4 X 9 )/ 2 INCHES. 

An equally painted work in which good feeling for color, sense of 
poetic possibilities in landscape, and truthful rendering of atmosphere 
unite to produce a canvas of sterling value. 

251. 

ALFRED THOMPSON BRICHER. 

NARRAGANSETT PIER. 

6 ]/ 2 X 9 ^ INCHES. 

Mr. Bricher’s painting is of the kind that bears the test of possession. 
So thoroughly and conscientiously does he do his work that its solid 
value strengthens with time. In this marine, the longer one looks the 
more beauties are revealed. Exactness of impression, masterly handling 
of cloud and sea, careful analysis of rock-structure are all displayed on 
this neat canvas. " Much in little ” appears to be Mr. Bricher’s motto. 
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252 . 

ALFRED THOMPSON BRICHER. 

SUNSET, SHINNECOCK BAY. 

6]/ 2 X 9^ INCHES. 

A sunset effect of remarkable truth and beauty. 

253 . 

ALFRED THOMPSON BRICHER. 

WINTER IN MAINE. 

6>4 X C)% INCHES. 

Of the many winter pictures in the collection none surpasses this 
honestly painted landscape by Mr. Bricher with its violet and rose tints 
of sunset, its water-reflections in the foreground, and its well-modelled 
stretch of snow. 

254 . 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

Born Dorchester, Mass., 1S49. In 1875, took up wood-carving, 
executed panels of gamebirds, painted to resemble nature. Panels 
were sold in England, Germany, and Russia, two being purchased 
by the Emperor of Russia. Practice of wood-carving led to painting 
in oil. First work was a pointer “ on a point,” followed by still 
life. Principal works are at Murray Hill, Plaza, and Metropole 
Hotels, New York, the “ Gladiators,” representing a fight between 
a lion and a tiger, being at the Metropole. In connection with 
Emil Carlsen, painted large canvas, “ Calling out the Hounds.” 

HECTOR. 

17/4 X 1514 INCHES. 

This fine animal merits his heroic name for his length of muzzle, ex- 
pression of strength in repose, keen though quiet eye. and canine beauty. 
The head is well painted and is broadly modelled against the green 
background. 

255 . 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

SORCERER. 

17/4 X 15 y INCHES. 

This stately and dignified creature looks mere like a justice of the 
peace than a sorcerer. His eyes are fixed upon an imaginary culprit, and 
his long ears suggest the wig of the Lord Chief Justice. The head is 
solidly painted and modelled and the color is strong. 
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256. 


GEO. C. LAMBDIN. 

Born at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 1830. Pupil of his father, 
J. R. Lambdin. Studied also at Munich and Paris. Studio at 
Philadelphia. Elected Associate Academician National Academy 
of Design, 1868. Portrait, genre and flower painter. 

CALLA LILY. 

X 11)4 INCHES. 

A solidly and, one may say, independently painted flower, which gains 
its value from the intrinsic merit of the workmanship and not from any 
tricks of the brush or of composition. 


257. 

OSCAR ESCHKE. 

Born in Germany. Pupil of his father, Herman Eschke. Studio 
at Chicago. 

LANDSCAPE. 

20)4 X l6)4 INCHES. 

A great deal of serious, conscientious painting is visible in this picture. 
The trees have been carefully studied and their foliage painted with a 
caressing brush. The luminosity of the sky, water, and topmost boughs 
shows thorough, searching work. 


258. 

C. R. GRANT. 

Born in Maine, 1850. Studied under William M. Hunt, Boston, 
and at Paris. Pictures owned by Smith College, Ex-Gov. Ames, 
etc. Painted a large decorative picture now in Providence County 
Court House, Providence, R. I. 

GIRL IN WINDOW. 

1 7)4 X II INCHES. 

This simple and pleasing work strikes the eye at once with its depth of 
light in the background and the fine play of light on the figure, which is 
solidly blocked in, and carried out far enough to give it relief against the 
warm floridity of the landscape. A good mass of darks is afforded by 
the pot of geraniums. 
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259. 


THAD. WELCH. 


ILFORD CAUTION (Prize Dog). 

23 x l 7 l A inches. 


This splendid 
beast has taken nu- 
merous prizes at 
Bench Shows. He 
is no creature of the 
imagination. The 
work is a portrait of 
a real dog whose 
alarming, menacing 
charms have been 
much admired by the 
ladies. Remark the 
magnificent muzzle, 
which the painter 
has treated with ap- 
p r e c i a t i o n. The 
corrugated brow 
weighed down with 
care, the deep set 
brown eyes under 
overhanging brows, 
the protruding lower 
lip, the heavy jaw, — 
truly, “ Ilford Cau- 
tion,” has all the 
points of race. 
Verily, it would re- 
quire both “ caution ” 
a dark night ! 


IVFOf\l>CA\jTl0N. 



and courage to meet this beauteous beast alone on 


260. 

MERCHANT PRINCE (Prize Dog). 

23 X 1 7)4 INCHES. 

This portrait of a fine specimen of the canine race is strong and exact 
in handling and very expressive. The texture painting is very able. 
The head is noticeable for a sentiment of dignity and grandeur which the 
artist has felt and rendered to the best of his ability. 
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HEINRICH LOSSOW. 


Born at Munich, 1840. Studied at the Munich Academy. A 
genre painter, with a fondness for painting pretty female heads 
and figures. Paints textures and surfaces with a fine touch. 

O 


IDEAL HEAD. 

9 X 6 % INCHES. 

A very charming example of a sort of work in which German painters 
excel, — pretty women, generally of the florid type, in sumptuous old Ger- 
man costumes, which give the painter an opportunity to display his 
knowledge and technical skill. This “ Ideal Head ” is particularly fine 
in color and tone. The copper reds of the costume, the auburn reds of the 
hair, the yellow greens of the tapestry, form a beautiful groundwork of 
color against which the tender flesh tones of the face and neck and the 
white of the sleeves are thrown into luminous relief. The delicate mod- 
elling and painting of the hair, face, and neck, and the surface painting of 
the velvet give the picture a distinct artistic value. 


262 . 

GEORGE H. McCORD: 

Chiefly self-taught, although his first lessons in art were 
received from Prof. Morse. Strong and vigorous landscape 
painter. Important works are “ Sunnyside — Washington Irving’s 
Home,” painted in 1S75, “The Ice Harvest,” “A Glimpse of 
Morristown,” “Wintry Night, Fifth Avenue,” and “ Craig Dhu,” 
a large view in the Scottish Highlands. Has worked much in 
England. Member of American Water-Color Society, Salmagundi 
Club, and Associate Academician National Academy of Design. 
Received medals and diplomas at World’s Fair, New Orleans, and 
at Boston. 

IN JUNE. 

IO X 14 INCHES. 

Painted with a broad, self-confident brush. The tree and its reflection 
in the water, both very well done, form the keynote of the subject, which 
is based on the contrast of darks and lights. The feeling of summer 
atmosphere is truthfully given. It is the American summer, broad in its 
lights and shadows, glowing with honest warmth, and saturating the earth 
with sun. 
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263 . 


GEORGE H. McCORD. 

MOONLIGHT IN WINTER. 

IO X 14 INCHES. 

There is something distinctively American about Mr. McCord’s work, 
even when he paints foreign subjects. He cannot rid himself of the large 
sincere, honest outlook upon nature and the world which belongs to the 
American temperament. This winter scene, with its rich, fat painting, its 
robust effect of moonlight, may or may not be an American motive, but it 
is penetrated with the American landscape feeling. 

264 . 

GEORGE H. McCORD 

WINTER TWILIGHT. 

IO X 14 INCHES. 

A glow of clear, clean-cut precise color, extending over sky, land, and 
water, overshadowed by masses ofpurple cloud with strong orange notes 
— such is the winter twilight which Mr. McCord has seen and which he 
has transcribed with a sort of sublimated literalness. The curved dark 
tree boughs lend accent to the work and give it body. 

265 . 

GEORGE H. McCORD. 

AUTUMN ON THE RIVER. 

IO x 14 INCHES. 

A soft purple day, 
shot with warm notes 
of yellow light and 
russet leafage — such 
a day as the Hudson 
River foliage and the 
clear, metallic atmos- 
phere of New York 
State, toned by the 
river-mists, combine 
to produce. The 
color of this work is 
really beautiful. Not 
the least of the beau- 
ties of the picture is the richly painted tender sky, blending as it does 
with the soft grays and violets of the mountain and river shadows. 
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266 . 


GEORGE WRIGHT. 

Born at Philadelphia. Studied there under G. W. Pettit. Worked 
in Europe for several years studying under Prati at Florence. Re- 
turned to Philadelphia, where he still paints. Exhibits at Phila- 
delphia and New York. Specialty, small genre subjects, bits of 
home and social life and children. Most important child pictures, 
a series of four companion pictures called “ Love’s Young 
Dream.” Titles of prominent works : “ The Disputed Way,” 
“The Mute Appeal,” “ The Day of the Picnic,” “ The Day after 
the Party,” “The Monopolist,” “ Flying Sparks,” “Are they Bride 
and Groom.” 


LOST. 

33 /^ x l 9'A inches. 

Two little children have lost their way. They are well fed, prosperous- 
looking children, nicely dressed by a fond mother in furs and velvets, 
which makes it all the harder for them to bear the sense of loneliness 
and possible privation consequent upon being “ Lost.” The elder child 
gazes upward at the sign with her eyes filled with unshed tears. The 
little dog, a well painted beast, likewise gazes upward with no small con- 
cern regarding evening bones and blanket. The child on the sled is 
frankly blubbering. She is also slightly indignant that the elder girl 
should have got her into such an awful pickle. Her pout of disgust ex- 
presses her frame of mind. The faces and figures tell the story very 
well. The stretch of sunset sky and the purple shadows among the 
trees, speak of the waning afternoon. Courage, little girls ! Your big 
brother is hallooing from the top of the hill. A moment more and he 
will be with you. 


267 . 

R. HILL. 


NARCISSUS AND FUCHSIAS (on black wood). 

23 ^ X 103^ INCHES. 

The whites of the narcissus flowers are cleverly handled. 
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PHCEBE JENKS. 

Born at Portsmouth, N. H., 1847. Did not begin the study of 
art until the age of twenty-nine. From the first inclined towards 
figure painting and presently turned to portrait painting in which 
department she was highly successful. Has painted portraits of 
many prominent persons. Among ideal figures are “ May,” “ Can- 
tatrice,” “The Gypsy,” “ Triumphant.” 

THE GREETING-. 

8 y 2 X 6%. INCHES. 

A pretty little girl in an old colo- 
nial white satin frock, with dark fur 
about her neck and a muff to match in 
her left hand, stands looking out 
upon the spectator with frank, dark 
eyes and an irresistible expression of 
good humor, tier dark hair is set off 
by a large red bonnet, and with a nice 
turn of the wrist, she waves a white 
pocket handkerchief to the world with 
a joyous air. A sky of soft winter 
tones and hues forms a back ground 
for her rather positive style of beauty. 

The composition is finished with a sprig of holly as a decoration. The 
painting is neat and skilful. 



269 . 

PHCEBE JENKS. 

ANGELS AND LILIES. 

7 x /z x 6 x /2 inches. 

With the same neat touch, are painted the two angel heads, with their 
well modelled hair and faces against a yellow background. The lilies 
carry out the decorative idea still farther and the darks found in the head 
of the cherub at the top have a dark butterfly to balance them at the 
lower right hand corner. 
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270 . 


F. W. ROGERS. 

“I’VE DONE IT” (Dogs). 

15 y 2 x \iy 2 inches. 

Dogs love to chew up gloves ! It is their way of chewing gum ! This 
pleasure comes under the head of the forbidden sort and must be indulged 
in surreptitiously — on the strict Q. T. as it were ! The criminal is about 
to be caught with the witness of his crime in his mouth, and he knows that 
punishment will follow. Half-afraid at the swift approach of retribution, 
half-pleased at the thought of his own prowess, he listens to the advanc- 
ing footsteps. The artist has seized the moment when the playful pup is 
debating in his own mind whether he shall turn and flee or face the music 
like a man. The expression has been very well caught. The other dog 
has taken no active part in the misdemeanor. He has merely enjoyed the 
fun in a quiet way. A look of conscious innocence shines on his serene 
countenance and he turns his eyes in the direction of the footsteps with- 
out apprehension or dread of the day of wrath. Both heads are full of 
life and action and very well grouped. 

271 . 

F. W. ROGERS. 

WAITING FOR DINNER (Dogs). 

15 ^ X 17 INCHES. 

An air of expectancy characterizes each little tawny head and black 
muzzle. “ What are we going to have ? ” is the speculation written in 
the alert eyes. “ Hope he ’ll hurry ! I ’m starving ! ” growls he who 
stands on all fours. The impertinent young puppy with his tongue out 
and a red ribbon round his neck says little, but looks unutterable things. 
He is bored, — very much bored, old chappie, and he would like to send 
that waiter to Jericho ! The heads are very well painted and drawn, and 
there is good work in the tin bowl. 

272 . 

PHILIP HOYALL. 

PET POLLY. 

12}4 X 10j4 INCHES. 

A little girl, dressed in the fashion of thirty years or so ago, is lovingly 
contemplating her pet parrot, as he sits on his perch eating a cracker. 
It is evident from the expression of her face that she is extremely fond of 
him, and takes both pride and pleasure in watching his movements. The 
sensitive, impressionable little face is drawn and modelled with care and 
skill, and the charming expression is made the most of. 
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273 . 


PHILIP HOYALL. 

MEDITATING MISCHIEF. 

I2j^ X IO^ INCHES. 

This young lady, dressed for the afternoon in her best green velvet 
frock, is not in a decorous frame of mind, such as should become her 
costume and the prospect of entertaining juvenile visitors. She is bent 
on mischief. There is mischief in her pretty blue eyes, lurking about her 
rosy lips and dimpling her ruddy cheeks. A nice, fresh, wholesome-look- 
ing child, with bright hair, that the painter has carefully modelled. The 
face is well drawn and solidly painted and the velvet dress shows good 
work in rendering the lights and darks of the surface. 

274 . 

R. HILL. 

PHILADELPHIA LILIES, OX-EYED DAISIES, ETC. 

20 X 8 INCHES. 

A brilliant panel, in which the reds of the lilies and the yellows of the 
daisies are relieved by a background of warm shaded grays. 

275 . 

R. HILL. 

GOLDEN-ROD AND WILD ASTERS. 

20 X 8 INCHES. 

A fine, warm tone is diffused throughout the background, blending 
harmoniously with the crimson reds of the vines and the deep yellows of 
golden-rods, and relieved by the cold blues of the Michaelmas asters. 

276 . 

C. R. GRANT. 

WHERE HAS HE GONE? 

12 X 8 INCHES. 

A girl, whose lover has sailed away to make his fortune, is looking out 
to sea, wondering and surmising as to whither the winds have wafted him. 
At her breast she wears a knot of flowers like those he used to give her. 
Her warm-toned dark dress and black cap throw her figure into relief 
against the light background of sea and sky. The distance is well 
handled. 
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277 . 

C. R. GRANT. 

WHY DON’T HE COME? 

13 X 9 INCHES. 

She has wandered along the path from the old farmhouse where the 
smoke rises from the chimney into the misty air, across the meadows, 
scanning the horizon with eager eyes and anxiously speculating as to why 
he cometh not ! The answer is simple. Another girl has got him ! The 
landscape is well handled, with good color and tone. 

278 . 

GEORGE N. CASS. 

PICKEREL. 

13 X 22 y 2 INCHES. 

These well-painted fish, with their yellow-green flanks gleaming metal- 
like in the crisp winter air, are set in a winter landscape in which the 
color is admirable. 

279 . 

GEORGE N. CASS. 

TROUT. 

13 X 22^ INCHES. 

The fatal fly, dangling over the brook and reflected in the water, makes 
a capital color-note. The salmon-colored flanks and speckled backs of 
the trout are framed in green ferns and the plump forms are supported 
by gray branches and tree trunks. The brass-finished rod balances the 
composition. 

280 . 

ALBERT BORRIS. 

Born 1842, in East Prussia, near Konigsberg. Studied for nine 
years at the academies of Konigsberg and Berlin and established 
himself as an artist, selling pictures to the National Gallery at 
Berlin, and that at Mannheim, and disposing of many of his works 
at Leipsic. Came to America in 1881. Settled first at Washington 
and then at Boston, where he held an exhibition. Mr. Borris now 
has his studio in the suburbs of Boston. His cat-pictures have 
given his name an agreeable popularity. He is at present painting 
colossal figure pieces of a sacred character for Catholic churches. 
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THE MURDER (Cats). 

28/4 x INCHES. 


It is seldom that a cat picture contains so much hu- 
man nature as is here given. It is German nature, Black 
Forest nature — and with its peasant characters and 
types might readily be accepted as a caricature of a 
peasant funeral by Vautier or Knaus. The man of 
the house — a tawny Angora cat with a bushy tail — 
has been brought home stone dead, probably from a 
poaching expedition. He has been foully murdered by 
cruel keepers with guns. His weeping widow, rather a hypocritical 
looking person, sits at his head and staunches the blood. The doctor is 
replying sternly to some nonsensical question asked him by the old peas- 
ant woman with her paws united in a pleading manner. “No hope, my 
good woman ! ” says the Herr Doctor, briefly. The doctor’s daughter, 
the village coquette, gazes upon the corpse with heartless curiosity, 
flirting her fan the while. The fierce-looking cook turns to see what is 
going on. A frightened, wide-eyed white cat is listening to a recital of 
“ how it happened ” by a suspicious-looking character with a batch of mice 
and rats slung over his shoulder. The black daughter of the house is 
weeping in the foreground and the white son of the house is praying. 
An innocent white kitten on its way to school and a philosophic old cat 
smoking his pipe are looking in at the door. There is excellent painting 
in the fur of the dead cat and in the still life. 



281 . 

ALBERT BORRIS. 

THE TWINS. 

l8j4 x 26 INCHES. 

The heart of an elderly cat gentleman has been made to rejoice by the 
birth of twins ! He is exchanging a grasp of the hand with the family 
doctor, and in honor of the occasion a bottle of Rhine wine has been 
produced. The little darlings are truly beautiful. The nurse, holding up 
the dear, helpless, tawny infant to view, is expatiating upon its charms to 
an enthusiastic neighbor. A cat spinster of the sentimental kind that 
sing love songs o’ nights on back fences, smirks sweetly, with her head 
on one side. A lily-like twin reclining in its cradle is being worshipped 
by a brown cat with a most expansive look and manner. The elder sister 
of the twins sits on a stool guarding the slumbers of her little brother. 
She is dressed in a gray pinafore and her tail is very much en evidence ! 
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282 . 

C. R. GRANT. 

FIGURE. 

10)4 X 8 INCHES. 

Well posed, modelled, and painted. The head is nicely poised. The 
touches of red in the dress help out the scheme of color. The sea and 
sky are particularly good in color and well painted. The foreground is 
warm in tone and holds together satisfactorily. 

283 . 

MISS A. E. HARDY. 

HOLLYHOCKS. 

25^ X 15^ INCHES. 

A composition strong on the side of transparency — treated very sim- 
ply and noticeable for purity of color and judicious use of grays in the 
flowers, besides good arrangement of lights and darks. 

284 . 

JAMES G. TYLER. 

Born Oswego, N. Y., 1855. Studied in 1871 for three months 
under A. Cary Smith, the eminent naval architect, but is largely 
self-taught. Important works are “The New World,” “Abandon- 
ing the Jeannette,” owned by Mr. James Gordon Bennett, “ Near- 
ing port,” owned by Mr. William Astor, “ Flying from the 
Alabama,” “ The Blockade Runner,” “The Flying Dutchman,” 
owned by the Dakota Flat, New York, “ The Fortunes of War,” 
owned by the Narragansett Hotel, Providence R. I., “Coming In 
on the Home Stretch.” Member of Brooklyn Art Club and 
Brooklyn Art Guild. 

VICTORIOUS “ VOLUNTEER/ 

I X 24 INCHES. 

Painted in a dashing, breezy way. With all sails set and filled with 
wind, the successful American yacht is turning in her course, sweeping 
up to the finish. The “ Volunteer ” won the “ America’s Cup Race ” over 
the English “ Thistle,” Sept. 30, 1SS7, and the famous cup remains with 
us. The yacht is very neatly painted in a manner which would delight 
a yachtsman as well as a draughtsman. The crisp water is painted in a 
masterly manner. Truth of color and a fine feeling df atmosphere char- 
acterize this highly satisfactory rendering of an episode of international 
interest. 
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285 . 

ABBOTT GRAVES. 

Born at Weymouth, Mass., 1859. Began to paint at the age of 
ten, taking the portrait of the family dog. For several years 
worked among flowers as a florist and was led for love of them to 
paint and draw their forms. Opening a studio at Boston, setup 
as a flower painter, sending work to Boston and New York exhibi- 
tions. In 1884 went to Paris, studied under Georges Jeannin, the 
famous flower painter. At Venice painted a large work, “The 
Flowers of Venice,” a mass of flowers in a gondola. Returning 
to Boston, became instructor at Cowles’ Art School. Visited 
Europe again in 1887. Important works are “Chrysanthemum 
Show,” “Peonies,” “Grandmother’s Window.” 

JAPANESE IRIS. 

20 X 13^2 INCHES. 

This beautiful flower composition should be carefully studied for its 
excellent color as a whole, its suave blues, purples, and pale yellows, its 
broad, serene, and stately handling, so in harmony with the character and 
expression of the flower, and its composition of vertical lines and masses, 
preserving the unity of the decorative idea on which it is based. 

286 . 

C. R. GRANT. 

LANDSCAPE. 

Ill 4 X 17 INCHES. 

A large tree with its trunk reflected in the water — ruddy foliage all 
about, a sense of freshness in the atmosphere — all of these elements 
added to a few bits of decorative vegetation have been compounded by the 
artist into an agreeable piece of landscape work. 

287 . 

J. O. DAVIDSON. 

A DASH AROUND THE LIGHTSHIP. 

15^ X 24 INCHES. 

An imaginary scene in a yacht race when the yachts are nearing the 
lightship, running neck and neck. The feeling of motion in the yachts, 
the dashing, tossing sea, and the wind-charged atmosphere are given with 
fidelity and yachtsmanlike attention to detail. The figures are life-like, 
full of action, and well individualized. 
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288 . 

GEORGE C. LAMBDIN. 

RED AND "WHITE ROSES (on black wood). 

21 l /2 X IOj4 INCHES. 

Most beautifully painted, with a care that invites the closest scrutiny. 
At the same time, the group may be looked at from a distance and gains 
constantly in breadth and effect. The white rose is skilfully handled in 
the shadows. 



AZALEAS AND ROSES (on black wood). 

2 I ^2 X 10 ) 4 . INCHES. 

The Azaleas are painted with due feeling for their sensitive, delicate 
character, with good use of the grays in the shadows. The large tea rose 
is painted in a thoughtful, careful, and serious manner. It is so real in 
effect that one almost catches the tea-rose odor. 
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290 . 


SUSIE A. WINN. 

THE PRIZE PIGGIES. 

8/4 X 17)4 INCHES. 

The most popular picture of the year. The sale of Mr. Prang’s repro- 
ductions of the “ Prize Piggies ” has been larger than that of any of the 
other plates of the year. This shows that American pork is looking up 
at home as well as abroad. Five sweet little piggies are gazing pensively 
out of their window, making philosophical observations devoid of cyni- 
cism, upon a world that does not hold them in high esteem. But they 
bear the proud world no grudge. Nothing matters to them as long as 
they get their corn. What an attractive creature is the middle pig, with 
his pink ears and snout, his gracefully posed feet, his shrewd, dark eyes, 



and his air of lively intelligence ! The other pigs are equally enticing, 
and, altogether, the despised pig, cleaned and currycombed, and raised 
above his humble ^-le of existence, appears in the capacity of the “ Pet 
of the Parlor.” 

291 . 

J. MORVILLER. 

SUNLIGHT IN WINTER. 

l6 X 24 INCHES. 

A picturesquely composed scene, in which the sunlit snow furnishes the 
raison d'etre of the picture. The sunlight is very well given and the dark 
elms provide rhythmic lines which compose well against the sky. The 
small figures are judiciously grouped to lend human interest to the scene. 
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292 . 


WILLIAM F. HALSALL. 

Born at Kirkdale, England, 1841. Passed his early youth at 
sea. In i860, he began fresco-painting and at the outbreak of 
the Civil War he enlisted in the Federal Navy and served two 
years. From fresco he graduated into marine painting. Studied 
at the Lowell Institute for eight years. Important works are 
“ Chasing a Blockade Runner in a Fog,” “ Rendezvous of the 
Fishermen.” 

“ MAYFLOWER.” 

I7j4 X 38 INCHES. 

Painted with dash and knowledge. The famous yacht is handled with 
a masterly brush, and the whites of the canvas sails are given with 
especial regard to tone and color. The sails blend neatly into the sky, 
the same pale violet and rose tones being noticeable in both. The water 
is treated with sharp precision. 

293 . 

C. KIESEL. 

Born at Diisseldorf, 1846. Pupil at Berlin of Paulsen and at 
Diisseldorf of Wilhelm Sohn. Genre painter. Among his best 
known works are “ Lady with Pigeons,” “Young Mother,” “Visit 
at the Studio,” “Mother and Child.” 

HEAD. 

10)4 X 8 INCHES. 

Painted with a peculiarly suave and agreeable touch by an artist at whose 
hands the “ Head of Expression,” as the French term it, receives special 
consideration. 

294 . 

JiA HERMAN ESCHKE. 

Born 1823, at Berlin. Studied under Herbig and Krause at 
Berlin and under Eugene Lepoissevin at Paris. Travelled 
through Normandy, Brittany and the Pyrenees. Returning to 
Berlin, he became known as a professor of painting, among his 
prominent pupils being Ernst Koerner, Louis Douzette, Carl 
Saltzmann, Fritz Sturm, and his own sons Oscar and Richard. 
Received gold medal at Berlin, 1879. His picture, “ Lighthouse on 
the Reef — Sound of Mull in Moonlight,” was purchased for 
the National Gallery, Berlin. 
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MOONLIGHT ON THE SCOTCH COAST. 

13 X 24 INCHES. 


A profound and thoughtful study of a phase of the theme seldom 
handled. The painter has massed his lights and darks very carefully, 
giving especial value to the space of moonlight, which he has chosen for 
the motive of the work, by using the left of the picture, the cliffs and 
rocky path to the lighthouse as a refioussoir or dark note affording relief. 
The longer one studies this work the more beauties one detects. 


295 . 


HERMAN ESCHKE. 

SUNSET ON THE SCOTCH COAST NEAR EDINBURGH. 




13 X 24 INCHES. 


A brilliant and magnificent sunset, such as only the clouds and mists 
of the North can produce. The artist has taken the setting sun for his 
motive and has made everything else subordinate to the leading idea. 
Here he has again used a mass of half darks, formed by a heavy cloud, 
a purple cliff, and the watch tower, to relieve the gorgeousness of the 
sunset, and at the left he has placed a boat for an accent. This is an un- 
usually fine piece of color. 



296 . 


ARTHUR F. TAIT. 


Born at Livsey Hall, near Liverpool, England, 1819. Studied 
in the Royal Institution, Manchester. Chiefly self-taught, being 
always a close student of nature. Went to New York in 1850, 
was elected an Academician, National Academy of Design, 1858. 
Visited Europe, 1874. Studio at New York. Among his impor- 
tant works are “ Duck and Her Young,” “ Gordon Setter,” “ Snowed 
In,” “Halt on the Carry,” “ Racquette Lake,” “There’s a Good 
Time Coming,” “Thoroughbreds,” “October Sport,” “Still Hunt- 
ing in the Adirondacks,” “Trespassers,” “ Ruffed Grouse at Home,” 
“Happy Family at Home,” “Maternal Affection,” “Our Pets,” 
‘Woodcock.” As a painter of poultry and game, Mr. Tait ranks, 
among the foremost artists of the time. One of the first chromos 
published by Mr. Prang w r as a group of chickens by Mr. Tait 
which speedily took the public fancy and carried the name of this 
earnest and sympathetic interpreter of nature into the homes of the 
American people. 
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THE DASH FOR LIBERTY. 

6xll)( INCHES. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of Mr. Tait’s work. He is the 
American painter of chickens par excelletice, and has maintained that 
position for many years. Note the exquisite care and feeling with which 
each tiny pinfeather is rendered. Every one has been closely studied 
before the painter has stooped to generalization. Nothing could be more 
difficult to analyze than the delicate shadings of color in each tiny coat, 
but the painter has reproduced these literally to perfection. The draw- 
ing is absolutely faultless. What an expression of joy and rapture at 
their sudden release is visible on the tiny faces. The youth on the left is 
attempting to crow. His neighbors are one and all following the instinct 
of self-preservation. Here and there, a stronger chick is attempting to 
fly. In addition to his exquisiteness of touch, Mr. Tait shows a neat 
sense of humor and understanding of chicken nature. This work and its 
companion should be ranked among the classics of American art. 

297 . 

ARTHUR F. TAIT. 

THE INTRUDER. 

6 X IlX INCHES. 

A number of chickens are in the act of discovering a poor, hungry little 
mouse, nibbling at the remains of the corn provided for their midday 
meal. They have eaten their own fill, but they are not willing that poor, 
starving mousie should fall heir to their leavings. Their various attitudes 
are highly expressive of hostility towards their uninvited guest. The 
orange-colored virago at the left is expressing her opinion freely to an 
acquiescent neighbor. The canary-tinted chick gives a frowning stare of 
curiosity at the hungry little beast. The two chicks at the right are 
insulting and aggressive. Meanwhile the mouse is getting what he can 
out of the situation, expecting to be turned out at any moment. The 
technical beauty of the work cannot be too highly praised. 


298 . 


H. WINTHROP PEIRCE. 

Born at Boston, 1850. Working in a lithographer's office, 
studied drawing at the Lowell Institute, and later was a pupil of 
Grundmann and Dr. Rimmer at the schools connected with the 
Museum of Fine Arts. Went to Paris in 1881 and studied under 
Tony Robert Fleury and Bouguereau. Passed his summers at 
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Barbizon and Fleury-en-Biere. The forest of Fontainebleau pro- 
vided him with a theme which he worked up into a picture shown 
at the Salon of 1882. Another picture from his brush appeared in 
the Salon of 1883. In the meantime, he established himself at 
Boston and held an exhibition of sixty pictures. A trip to War- 
wickshire, England, furnished him with material fora second exhi- 
bition — landscapes, ancient buildings, and genre subjects. In 
landscape Mr. Peirce has been somewhat influenced by Puvis de 
Chavannes and Cazin, as is seen in such works as “ September 
Morning,” “Twilight Landscape,” “ Evening Star,” “ Evening in 
the Valley,” “The Last Sheaf.” As an illustrator, Mr. Peirce 
is best known by a series of thirty-two drawings illustrating 
Hiawatha. 

THE SPINNER. 

iS x 14*4 inches. 

An old peasant woman is spinning flax, seated before her wheel. The 
painter has treated his theme in a soft, tender way, and the work is notice- 
able for a fine quality of color and tone. The head is expressive and well 
modelled. 


299. 

E. EISMAN-SEMENOWSKI. 

A Pole. First studied at Munich and then under Jan van 
Beers at Paris. Resides at Paris. Makes a specialty cf female 
heads of a graceful and lovely character. 


HEAD. 

12 X 9 INCHES. 

One of the prettiest heads painted by this Polish painter and one very 
characteristic of his style. The smooth, even, porcelain-like modelling 
of the flesh is one of his strong points, and it gives a popular sort of 
prettiness to all his heads, which is increased by the look of languor 
and sweetness peculiar to the Polish temperament — the houri-like 
expressiveness of the eyes, the painted red of the mouth. The surface 
modelling and texture painting of this particular head are admirable, and 
the semi-imaginative character of the type, with its suggestion of seraglio 
life and its blonde Circassian beauty, appeals to the popular sentiment of 
romance. The color scheme, with its soft purples and rose-tints, is ex- 
tremely attractive. 

07 ) 


300 . 


JEAN BAPTISTE ROBIE. 

Born at Brussels, 1821. Pupil of Brussels Academy. Painter 
of fruit, flowers and still life generally. Medals at Brussels, 1848; 
Paris, 1851, 1863 ; Hague, 1861 ; Sydney, 1879; Order of Leopold, 
1S61 ; officer, 1866; commander, 1881. His works, “ Grapes ” and 
“ Flowerpieces,” are noted for the richness of the accessories, such 
as jewelled chalices and caskets, for beauty of color and for the 
sustained brilliancy of the handling. 

, v BRIDAL BOUQUET. 

16 y 2 X 20}4, INCHES. 

A bridal bouquet of the good old days when marriage was a serious 
matter and meant a union for life ! Among the French, the bridal 
bouquet has always been a national institution with the utmost importance 
attached to it for its significance as the corner-stone of family life. M. 
Robie has painted this superb b juquet in the true French spirit of rever- 
ence, and has appropriately placed it on a piece of lace from the bride’s 
trousseau. The yellow and rose toned roses, the clustering orange 
blossoms, the tiny forget-me-nots are all beautifully painted with a sump- 
tuous touch in keeping with the theme. 

301 . 

BENJAMIN CHAMPNEY. 

The companion of Kensett in Italy! This fact carries one a 
long way back in American art to the epoch-making journey taken 
by the young landscape painter, Kensett, through the then dis- 
membered Italian peninsula. If we mistake not, the “ Howadji,” 
who made one of the first American pilgrimages to the Nile, was 
one of the party or was at least somewhere in the neighborhood of 
his friend Kensett. This Mr. Champney who was “ with Kensett 
in Italy ” is still painting the White Mountain subjects in his 
studio at North Conway which he painted in the time of Kensett, 
the two artists having been pioneers in White Mountain scenery. 
Mr. Champney was born in New Hampshire in 1817. After pass- 
ing three years in a lithographer’s establishment, at Boston, he 
went to Paris where he studied painting at the Louvre and ex- 
hibited at the Salons of 1844-45. After this he went “with Ken- 
sett to Italy.” Somewhat later, he painted a panorama of the 
Rhine. Mr. Champney’s White Mountain subjects have given him 
a wide, popular reputation. 
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ARTIST'S BROOK. 

14^2 X 2 y /2 INCHES. 

A carefully studied, well painted work. The feeling of summer atmos- 
phere is very well given. The effect of light over the wheatfields and the 
purple mountains is very fine and the sunlit trees with their reflections in 
the brook form a foreground which composes well with the hazy distance 
of skies and hills. 

302 . 

FERDINAND WAGNER. 

Born at Passau, 1847. Studied at Munich Academy, also pupil 
of Quaglio. Passed some time at Venice, in 1876, having pre- 
viously visited Rome. Superior colorist. Excels in imaginative 
compositions. To the number of his best known works belong 
“ Children’s Ball,” “ Lute Player,” “ Scenes from Tannhauser,” 
in fresco, “The Five Senses,” a cycle of seventeen pictures repre- 
senting the influence of the ancient gods on aliments, “ Hunting 
Train,” “ Drachenburg on the Rhine ” 

ELSA. 

12^4 X 9^4 INCHES. 

The pretty young chatelaine of a mediaeval castle on the Rhine, with a 
chalice of antique glass in her hand and the family jewels on her breast, 
gazes out upon the world with a look of innocent coquetry. A back- 
ground of opalescent sky, whose tints harmonize with those of the irides- 
cent glass vessel she holds, throws her head into relief and brings out 
the warm flesh tints of her face. Her costume, with its warm reds, dark 
green*, and whites, is rich and picturesque. As for the texture painting 
and general technical quality, a master of Wagner’s position needs no lay 
commendation. 


303 . 

FERDINAND WAGNER. 

MARGUERITE. 

12 Yz INCHES. 

Sweet Marguerite, on her way to church, prayerbook in hand and dreams 
in her eyes, is always prey for Faust and his prompter. Mr. Wagner’s 
Marguerite is a damsel of high degree, that is to say, she is very well 
dressed, with a jewelled coif. She has a pretty, tempting little face and 
she is as fresh as the flowers she carries. The painting is in the best 
vein of that robust German school to which Wagner belongs. 
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MARIANO (Jos6 Maria Bernardo) FORTUNY. 

Born at Reuss, province of Tarragona, Spain, 1838. Going 
with his grandfather, a maker of puppets and general wood carver, 
to Barcelona, the boy of fifteen aroused the interest of a sculptor 
who saw his sketches and wood carvings, recognized his talent 
and procured for him a small pension from the municipality, thus 
enabling him to enter the Academy or Fine Arts, where he re- 
mained four years. Winning the Prix de Rome , he left Barcelona 
for the Eternal City in 1857. He began to work in the vein of 
the religious mystic painter, Overbeck, and the other German 
Nazarenes ; but a new bent was given to his genius by a journey 
to Africa in 1859, when he accompanied the Spanish army under 
General Prim to Morocco, commissioned by the municipality of 
Barcelona to paint a large picture illustrating an episode of the 
campaign. This picture, in an unfinished condition, is in the 
Parliament House at Barcelona. It shows the Spanish army 
entering the Moorish camp by scaling the ramparts. Fortuny 
was completely metamorphosed by this experience. For him 
light, color, the splendor of Oriental stuffs, jewels, drinking-ves- 
sels, — all rich, brilliant, sparkling, gleaming surfaces became the 
priceless things of life. Thenceforth, the Spanish painter's Gothic 
bias to mystic sadnes . was only felt as an undertone beneath the 
sumptuous march of Moorish splendor, whether of Northern 
Africa or Southern Spain. In 1866, Fortuny was heard of at 
Paris fraternizing with Gerome, Meissonier, Zamacoi’s, and Reg- 
nault and selling his water-colors to Goupil & Co. at twenty 
francs each. At Madrid he married Cecilia Madrazo, daughter 
of the elder Madrazo, a famous painter and Director of the Royal 
Museum. A term of painting in Tangiers and Grenada deepened 
his love of light and color, and after his return to Rome, he be- 
came the centre of a group of enthusiastic young painters and 
assumed the position of the head of a school known in art as the 
Spanish Roman school. Among the principal members of this 
celebrated school which among painters is called “ The School 
of the Hand,” are Zamacois, Ximenes, Domingo, Rico, and 
Villegas. 

Among Fortuny’s most noted pictures are, “The Spanish 
Marriage” (“ La Vicaria ’’), “ The Punished ” (“ Les Suppliers ”), 
“Academicians Choosing a Model,” “Halt of the Travellers,” 
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all three owned by Mr. Stewart, of Paris ; “ Rehearsal of the 
Arcadians,” “The Serpent Charmers,” a large number of Arab 
subjects and that beautiful “ Portrait of a Spanish Lady,” formerly 
in the Stebbins collection and now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. 

Fortuny died at Rome in 1874, of tertian fever. 

STUDY OF AN OLD MAN. 

22)4 X l6>4 INCHES. 



It is related of Fortuny, that, when at the height of his fame and sur- 
rounded by his pupils in his studio at Rome, he one day seized his brush 
and painted for an hour to show the young men about him how he worked. 
The subject was the head and shoulders of an old gray-bearded man, a 
nude model. This hour-long sketch found its way to Boston, where it 
w'as purchased by Mr. Prang, who saw in it a fine exposition of the tech- 
nique of the Spanish-Roman master and, consequently, a valuable study 
for American art students. He purchased the sketch, which was in oils, 
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and reproduced it by the lithographic process, with the best results. The 
sketch or its fac-simile may be studied to advantage by all students of 
painting and by all lovers of Fortuny. There is found in it, first of all, 
that famous staccato touch which forms the hallmark of Fortuny and his 
pupils, the short, quick, nervous, stroke which he made the mot d'ordre 
of the Spanish-Roman school ! Ease and grace and brilliancy of hand- 
ling, together with the indefinable pathos with which is penetrated so 
much of Fortuny’s work, are the characteristics of this head of a Roman 
model, seized in an hour and placed on canvas by the master hand that 
wrought “The Spanish Wedding” and the “ Portrait of a Spanish Lady.” 

Of the authenticity of the sketch there can be no doubt, it having been 
officially recognized as the work of Fortuny by several prominent artists 
of the time, V. Palmaroli, L. Valles, Belisario Gioja, who have appended 
their signatures to the sketch as witnesses of its genuineness. Gioja, 
indeed, saw the work as it grew beneath the brush of the master. 


305 . 

J. BEAUFIN IRVING. 

Born at Charleston, South Carolina, 1826. Died 1 877. 
Studied under Leutze at Diisseldorf where he lived for several 
years. Returning to Charleston, he remained until 1865 when he 
settled at New York. Elected an Associate Academician, 
National Academy of Design, in 1S69, and became an Academician 
in 1872, In the list of his works are included, “ Disclosure.” 
“The Splinter,” “ Wine Tasters,” “ End of the Game,” “ Book- 
worm,” “ Musketeer of the Seventeenth Century,” “ Connois- 
seurs,” “Cardinal Wolseley and his Friends,” “ Off the Track,” 
“After the Siege,” “ Banquet at Hampton Court, in the Sixteenth 
Century.” Many of these pictures are in important private 
collections. 

WASHINGTON AT THE DEATHBED OF GEN. RAHL. 

A historical composition worthy a place in some one of the many art- 
museums now being formed throughout the country. The Father of his 
Country is shown in his most benevolent and amiable aspect, soothing 
the bedside of a dying foe, a commander of the Hessian troops who occu- 
pied New Jersey as the allies of the British. The expressions of the 
various faces are life-like and full of restrained emotion. The figures are 
well grasped, drawn, and painted. The surfaces and textures are very 
well handled. 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY IS, 

Beginning promptly at 7.45 P. M. 


WATER-COLORS. 

306 . 


H. WINTHROP PEIRCE. 



THE GYPSY CAMP. 

13 X 20 INCHES. 

A simple, strong, brilliant water-color, pure except for a few touches of 
body color in the high lights. The gypsy camp makes a pleasant note 
of grays, in the warm tones of the landscape. Color, tone and effect of 
light are really beautiful. 
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ELLEN T. FISHER. 

GOLDEN-ROD. 


20 X 13 INCHES. 

One of the best of this conscientious water-colorist’s work. The small 
petals of the Michaelmas asters, and the tiny blossoms of the golden-rod 
bear the closest inspection of their almost microscopic fineness of work- 
manship. 

308. 

SARAH C. SEARS. 

ROMA. 

17 X II Yz INCHES. 

This noble head, with its strong modelling and robust handling, affords 
a splendid study. The face is kept extremely simple, and at, the same 

time, it is extremely subtle. 
Not a single touch could be 
effaced without altering the 
entire character and expres- 
sion. The broad brow, the 
sensitive nostril, the firm 
chin, all show the simple, 
forcible touch of a master — 
one who thinks much and 
paints little. The stately, 
muscular throat is drawn 
and modelled with the same 
large, firm precision and the 
same depth of shadow. 
Note, too, the broad, deli- 
cate, suggestive treatment 
of the semi-diaphanous 
drapery. The color is un- 
usually fine. The deep blue 
greens in the laurel wreath 
harmonize with the blue 
tones of the hair, and the ' 
blue is adroitly introduced 
into the transparent greens 
of the background. The blue and transparent greens appear again in the 
shadows of the white drapery. The element of significant decoration is 
supplied by the Roman gold necklace. 
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309 . 


FIDELIA BRIDGES. 


AMONG THE REEDS. 

X 9 Yz INCHES. 

A pleasing work, very delicate in color and tone, with considerable 
feeling for nature. The composition of the tall reeds and grasses is very 
effective and the dark shapes of the birds make good accents. 



310 . 

FIDELIA BRIDGES. 


THE SAND HILLS OF NEW JERSEY. 

UM 

13x9 INCHES. 

Out of a simple and somewhat monotonous theme, Miss Bridges has 
evolved an artistic composition in which the pale though warm grays 
are broken up by the lines of brown vegetation. 


311 . 

ANNIE C. NOWELL. 




PEACHES. 

I4j4 X 20 INCHES. 

Water-color is a difficult medium in which to model well. Only a 
trained water-colorist can appreciate the skill and knowledge shown by 
Miss Nowell in modelling these large, ripe, delicious looking peaches. 
They have been done off-hand with a few accurately placed washes. 
There have been no deficiencies to cover up with gouache. The color is 
true and pure. 

312 . 

WINSLOW HOMER. 

Born at Boston, 1836. Began to draw at the age of twelve. At 
nineteen, entered a lithographer’s office at Boston. His first 
designs were portraits of the members of the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate and the title-pages of sheet music. At New York he was a 
pupil of Frederick Rondel. He soon began to draw for the Har- 
pers and for “Our Young Folks,” his work being remarkable for 
its strong individuality, simplicity, broad massing of light and 
shade and for original qualities of insight into nature, which to-day- 
are described by the term “impressionism.” His Civil War sub- 
jects made his popular reputation. As a water-colorist, Mr. 
Homer belongs to the group of American leaders in the art. His 
fearlessness in color, his antique sense of form and monumental 
largeness in dealing with the human figure, give to his work the 
impersonal beauty of heroic conception. His Gloucester sunsets, 
his fisher and marine subjects, such as “A Voice from the Cliffs,” 
“Eight Bells,” “Lost in the Fog off the Banks,” “Life Buoy,” 
“Undertow,” his West Indian and Floridian water-colors, — form 
an oeuvre which entitles Winslow Homer to the qualification of one 
of the great painters of the time. He is, first of all, an American 
artist, having developed his individuality independently of the 
fashionable foreign influences. In 1864, Mr. Homer became an 
Associate Academician, National Academy of Design, New York, 
and was one of the founders of the American Water-Color Society 
in 1 866. 

SKETCH IN GRAY. 

7 x 7 INCHES. 

Mr. Homer can express more in a sketch than many persons can in a 
finished picture. What is most remarkable in this slight pencil sketch is 
the sense of limitless space and light. A bank of white clouds in thin 
gouache behind the figure, a hillside slope with a few pencil strokes to in- 
dicate vegetation before it, a stone or two, and there is a whole world of 
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art, even without the figure of a girl basking in the sunlight after the 
manner of those who love nature and their own ease. The recumbent 
girl with her naive lines and angles, has received from the painter’s 
temperament that look of classic grace and strength with which he en- 
dows all his figures. 

313. 

WINSLOW HOMER. 

SKETCH IN GRAY. 

6x8 INCHES. 

No better illustration could be offered of the strength, simplicity, and 
breadth of this painter, who is a true impressionist of the subjective 
order. Here the figure, — an American country girl, — given a statuesque 
grace of pose and action by the painter, attracts the eye first of all. The 
effect of broad sunlight and summer atmosphere has been rendered in 
the simplest manner with a few pencil lines and a few patches of 
gouache. The character of the summer sky is vividly presented through 
the accuracy with which the cloud-forms are indicated. 


314. 


WINSLOW HOMER. 


SKETCH IN COLOR. 

6x8 INCHES. 

In the broad lights and darks of a row of trees with wide spaces be- 
tween them, Mr. Homer has found a theme which appeals to his doc- 
trinal bias in art. It cost him but a slight effort to translate his motive 
into color, and to give it subject interest bv including a rustic bench and 
a girl’s figure. Mr. Homer uses lights and darks after the Japanese notan 
manner. 

315. 





WINSLOW HOMER. 

SPRING 


x II INCHES. 

These young ladies are likely to be caught in a spring shower and are 
gazing in alarm at the threatening clouds. Again, Mr. Homer’s remark- 
able faculty for rendering atmosphere is well illustrat.d. See how much 
expression he gives to the sky with a few b r oad washes. Observe the 
simple large masses of the stretch of field — the strength of the somewhat 
brutal treatment of the foliage in a vein characteristic of this painter, both 
in color and black and white. The figures are modelled with insistence 
on the shadows. 
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RIVOIRE. 

AZALEAS, PANSIES, ETC. 

22 X 14 INCHES. 

A splendid piece of pure water-color. The carelessly grouped flowers 
have been handled with a brush that is anything but careless. The 
French group and paint flowers in an especially sumptuous, festival man- 
ner, and Rivoire is one of the great exponents of the decorative school. 
His still life is as good as his flowers, as witness the work in this compo- 
sition where the different textures of the stoneware, the porcelain and the 
glass are all given the value that belongs to them without destroying the 
breadth of the whole. 


317. 

LOUIS C. TIFFANY. 

Born at New York, 1848. Pupil of Inness, Colman, and Leon 
Belly. Sketched in Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Africa, France, and 
England. Member of Society of American Artists. Became an 
Associate Academician, National Academy of Design, 1871, 
and Academician in 1880.. Decorative painter. Among his land- 
scape works are many West Indian and Floridian subjects as well 
as bits of Algerian and Egyptian nature. Studio at New York. 

SCENE IN NORTH AFRICA 

13 X 19 ^ INCHES. 

Painted in body color. A strong work in which the decorative idea is 
first of all considered. The broad sunlight, barred with the warm brown 
palm-trunks and throbbing on the white tombs, is painted with a vital 
brush. The whole work is grasped in a masterly manner. 

318. 

MATILDA BROWN. 

Born at Newark, N. J., in 1S69. Pupil of Charles M. Dewey 
and Carleton Wiggins. First exhibited, in 1881, at the National 
Academy of Design. Showed work with the Society of American 
Artists in 1884. Studied two years at Paris, from 18S9, at the 
Julian school and in the ateliers of Julien Dupre and Raphael 
Collin. Had a picture in the Salon of 1890. Paints still-life, 
flowers, and cattle. 
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APPLES. 

14^ X 21 INCHES. 

Painted in a broad, sketchy way in pure water-color, with the paper 
left for the high lights. The idea of apple boughs against the sky is a 
pretty one of which the painter has made the most in a decorative way. 
The color is good. 

319. 

MATILDA BROWN. 

RHODODENDRONS. 

14 20 ] 4 , INCHES. 

Very well drawn with the structure of the leaves and the flowers care- 
fully considered. The work is handled in a broad, simple way. 

320. 

F. W. FREER. 

FISH GLOBE AND ROSES. 

14 X 21 INCHES. 

This fine example of the Munich way of working in water-color pre- 
sents also admirable work in surface painting. Note the treatment of the 
glass jar with its skilful painting in the high lights. The painter has 
brought the fish in the globe into harmonic relations with the flowers — 
a step in the direction of symphonic decoration. 

321. 

LOUIS K. HARLOW. 

OCTOBER EVENING. 

19 ^ X 13 ^ INCHES. 

One of the most poetic of Mr. Harlow’s compositions in which he gives 
a variation of his favorite theme — dark boughs and tree trunks in relief 
against a softly luminous sky. The landscape sentiment, which penetrates 
all his works, lends special charm to this well b danced composition. 
The foreground has been made very interesting by judicious treatment. 

322. 

K. H. GREATOREX. 

Pupil of her mother, Eliza Greatorex, at New York. Studied 
much at Paris, where she has her studio at present. As a flower- 
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painter, Miss Greatorex is one of the best among American 
artists. Her work is regularly exhibited at the Salon and receives 
much praise from French critics. 

ASTERS. 

30 X 20 INCHES. 

A brilliant, vigorous, spirited work, painted in the broad modern French 
manner. The various sorts of asters are differentiated in a masterly 
way, and as a color-decoration, nothing could be finer. Pure water-color. 

323. 

K. H. GREATOREX. 

HOLLYHOCKS. 

30 X 20 INCHES. 

A magnificently handled work in which the forms are carefully drawn, 
the color pure and the ensemble extremely effective. The hollyhock, 
often called “the painter’s flower,” is seldom treated to better advantage 
than in this superb piece of color-composition. 

324. 

FELIX SATURNIN BRISSOT DE WARVILLE. 

J\y SHEEP. 

9 % X 13 INCHES. 

A work which contains a great deal of what painters call “ quality,” in 
sky, distance and the stretch of green pasture. The sheep are well 
drawn and solidly handled. The effect of tremulous palpitating light is 
very fine. 

325. 

JENNIE BROWNSCOMBE. 

Born at Honesdale, Pa. Studied at National Academy of De- 
sign, New York, where took first medals in life and antique schools 
and at Art Students’ League, New York. Worked for a year at 
Paris under Henry Mosler. First important picture, “ Grand- 
mother’s Treasures,” an interior with two figures, was exhibited at 
the Academy of Design, New York, in 1876. Other important 
works, some of which have been popularized through etchings and 
engravings, are “ Love’s Young Dream,” “The Gleaners,” “ Hal- 
cyon Days,” “The Sirens,” “The Recessional ” and “Sunday 
Morning in Sleepy Hollow.” 
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A GARLAND OF ROSES. 

II^X INCHES. 


Rose garlands have always served as symbols of festivity. The 
ancients used them at their banquets to adorn their persons, and as orna- 
ments of the halls in which the revelries were held. Garlands of roses 
appear as poetic symbols everywhere in art and literature, and nowhere 
are they prettier than when wreathed in the hands of a charming young 
girl, such as we find in this picture, with her loveliness thrown into relief 
by a lilac-colored flowered gown made in the fashion of a by-gone day, 
and setting off with its pallor the roses in her hands and the roses in her 
cheeks. 


326 . 

JENNIE BROWNSCOMBE. 

DAFFODILS. 

II Yz 9 INCHES. 

“Daffodil” is an old English name given in baptism to many a fair-haired 
Saxon maiden in the olden time, whose life was lived out among low 
river meadows, where the daffodils grew under the willows, and in the old 
walled gardens, where they sprang into golden beauty under the pyram- 
idal yews. Such a maiden is represented in the picture, — only she is 
an American ! Her sweet flower-name has come to her by inheritance, 
and she goes forth in the morning brightness and fills her lap with daffo- 
dils that are the descendants of those that the English poets have sung 
from the days of Chaucer and Elizabeth down. 
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WORKS OF ROSS TURNER AND HIS PUPILS. 


ROSS TURNER. 

The group of water-colors which represents the achievement of Ross 
Turner and his pupils cannot be too carefully considered. It not only 
offers a series of brilliant, dashing, and beautiful compositions, but it 
marks an epoch in the development of the students’ side of American 
art. When our strongest young painters, who are now regarded as the 
leaders of the contemporary school of native art, returned from their 
European studies, from ten to fifteen years ago, they brought with them 
ideas, theories, and methods of work which, through exhibitions and 
classes, soon began to exert marked influence upon a large body of 
students. Thus, through personal contact with European trained painters 
of the new school, or the analysis of their compositions exposed to public 
view at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and elsewhere, these students 
were enabled to form themselves on the best models. 

There was, however, a class of students scattered throughout the 
United States which was not so fortunate. Living at a distance from 
art centres, often hearing of the new methods in art only at second- 
hand, through the medium of the periodical press, ambitious isolated 
workers found themselves almost unable to follow out the same line of 
development as their more favorably situated contemporaries who dwelt 
in the neighborhood of those cities which had become the foyers of the 
American renaissance in art. 

It remained for a publisher as familiar with the entire field of Ameri- 
can art as Mr. Louis Prang to recognize the demand for a popular system 
of art instruction based on the principles upheld and illustrated by the 
prominent masters of the new school, — a system which, by means of fac- 
simile reproductions, should be made to penetrate into the remotest 
corners of the United States, and carry with it beauty as well as knowl- 
edge. Just at this time came the water-color revival, when the principles 
of the best modern schools of water-color, especially the French and 
Dutch, were thoroughly discussed in American studios and received 
superb illustration at the hands of the most prominent artists. Thus 
was formed an eclectic American school of water-color which aroused 
the enthusiastic interest of the art public, and especially of that large and 
ever-increasing body of art students which forms so valuable an audience 
to every intelligent expositor and illustrator of sound art principles. 

Thus Mr. Prang was led to regard water-color as the most popular 
form of the new American art. Looking about him for an artist to carry 
out the ideas which he had conceived, his attention was drawn to that 
brilliant water-colorist, Mr. Ross Turner. 
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Mr. Turner had, in 1882, organized a class of ladies at Boston which 
was doing admirable work in his own large and beautiful vein. Thus 
was found the model for the advanced art-system which Mr. Prang pro- 
posed disseminating by means of reproductions. Accordingly, since 1884, 
thousands of appreciative art-students, especially in the West, have re- 
ceived the benefits of Mr. Turner’s instructions through the plates 
published by Mr. Prang from the water-colors of master and pupils. 
The plates by the pupils represent studio work, having been selected to 
illustrate the technical side of Mr. Turner’s method. Mr. Prang pub- 
lished, to accompany the water-colors, a book of suggestions and hints 
by Mr. Turner designed to take the place of the complex English man- 
uals, and giving the principles of the best transparent water-color, as 
based on that Japanese art-idea of which Mr. Turner is so ardent a 
disciple. Mr. Turner never allows his pupils to use gouache, lest they 
be tempted to shirk the labor and judgment which give to transparent 
water-color its pure and sparkling quality. He aims, also, in his teaching 
as in his personal productions, to combine the Japanese charm of execu- 
tion and insistence upon simplification with the Western motive and 
depth of expression. Almost from the dawn of his artistic career, Mr. 
Turner has been interested in the study of Japanese art and decoration. 
He was one of the first American painters to develop the idea of the 
assimilation of Japanese art with American. 

Mr. Turner was born in New York State, on the borders of Lake 
Champlain, and lived for many years in Virginia. Going abroad, he 
passed some time at Munich, at Venice, where he sold his first water- 
colors, and at Florence. He came to Boston in 1S81 and opened a 
studio at New York in 1885. In the meantime, a second visit to Venice 
resulted in the production of some admirable Venetian water-colors, 
marines, and architectural subjects, and especially that white steamer in 
a white morning mist which created a positive furore upon the occasion 
of its appearance at the exhibition of the American Water-Color Society. 
Mr. Turner left New York for Boston and has had a class-studio in that 
city ever since, making his home at Salem, Mass., where he is now work- 
ing up a number of studies and sketches made in Bermuda, in which 
his broad, graceful, and vigorous handling of transparent water-color, his 
keen sense of purity in color and his bias towards the Japanese pictorial 
tendencies are very much en evidence. Mr. Turner is much interested at 
present in the introduction of benignant art-influences into the public 
schools of Salem, Mass., through enlarged engravings of portraits of 
distinguished persons and famous places. An exhibition of water-colors, 
oils, and pastels held in November at the Museum of Fine Arts, St. Louis, 
served to introduce the original works of the artist to an art-public 
already familiar with, and highly appreciative of, the flower and landscape 
subjects from his brush, through the medium of Mr. Prang’s reproduc- 
tions. 
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PUPILS OF ROSS TURNER. 

Scarcely less interesting and valuable than the works of Ross Turner 
himself are those of his pupils, Mrs. L. B. Field, Mrs. Sarah C. Sears, Miss 
Martha Silsbee, and Mrs. Elizabeth F. Parker, all of whose water-colors 
show admirable dexterity of handling, transparency of color, and unusual 
force. Mrs. Field is a professional artist who has been very successful 
as a teacher. Mrs. Sarah C. Sears (Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears) has 
studied also abroad and under Mr. Tarbell, and makes a specialty of 
water-color heads which she paints with a broad, bold touch. Miss 
Silsbee is a member of the old Salem family of that name. She has 
also been a pupil of Mr. Ritter, of Boston, and paints mostly still-life 
subjects. Mrs. E. F. Parker is a daughter of O. B. Frothingham and has 
painted and studied much in Europe as well as in America. 

327 

ELIZABETH PARKER. 

WATER LILIES. 

17 X 25 INCHES. 

328. 

ELIZABETH PARKER. 

HOLLYHOCKS. 

19 X 14 INCHES. 

329. 

ELIZABETH PARKER. 

SUNFLOWERS. 

19 X 14 y 2 INCHES. 

330. 

ELIZABETH PARKER. 

WILD ROSES. 

14)4 X 19)4 INCHES. 

331. 

ELIZABETH PARKER. 

IRIS. 

19 X 13 INCHES. 
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A feast of flowers is offered by Mr. Turner’s pupils whose work is as 
sympathetic as it is technically excellent. Mrs. Parker works not only in 
a very broad way, but in a manner noticeable for individuality and full of 
temperament. Pier work is always strong in color. In “Water Lilies,” 
the surface-painting of the copper vessel is extremely good, and the gen- 
eral tone of the composition is much to be admired. Very fine in color 
are the “ Hollyhocks.” The broad disks of the “ Sunflowers ” are almost 
sentient in their naturalism. Gracefully arranged and charmingly painted 
are the “ Wild Roses ” with their forms repeated in the drapery of the 
ground, and much feeling and tenderness are shown in the composition 
of the “ Iris.” 


332. 


MRS. L. B. FIELD. 

WHITE PEONIES. 

2 1 p -2 X 27 INCHES. 


333. 

MRS. L. B. FIELD. 

PINK WATERLILY POND. 

IO X 13 ^ INCHES. 


334. 

MRS. L. B. FIELD. 

CARNATIONS. 

byis 15 X 20 INCHES. 

Mrs. Field is not limited to one manner. In her “ Peonies,” a magnifi- 
cent composition of whites is shown, treated in the broadest manner with 
a touch of large and easy elegance, harmonizing with the size of the sub- 
ject and its curved forms. In “ Pink Waterlily Pond,” she pays more 
attention to detail, and in “ Carnations,” a work which has been very 
popular in the reproduction, each petal is picked out with a careful touch, 
while due attention is paid to the massing of the lights and darks; all 
three works are very pure in color. Mrs. Field uses a good deal of gray 
in the shadows. 

335. 

MARTHA SILSBEE. 

RED AND PINK ROSES. 

14 ^ X 20*4 INCHES. 


336. 

MARTHA SILSBEE. 

ROSES IN MUG. 

20 X 14 ^ INCHES. 

337. 

MARTHA SILSBEE. 

YELLOW ROSES. 

14 X 20 INCHES. 

338. 

MARTHA SILSBEE. 

ROSES IN BOWL. 

14^ X 20 INCHES. 

Miss Silsbee appears to have special love for roses — a love entirely 
justified by her skill in painting them. In “ Red and Pink Roses,” she 
shows an admirable arrangement of color, painted with a skilful brush, 
as much for the sake of the color as for the sake of the flower. The 
stretch of strong positive color is relieved by the grays and whites of the 
accessories. Equally well handled, and even stronger in color, is “ Roses 
in Mug,” in which the glass mug is solidly and brilliantly painted. Very 
charming is the joyous little composition of yellow roses with their green 
leaves, clustering about a yellow jar in a gray atmosphere. Some clever 
painting is found in “ Roses in Bowl,” both of roses and glass bowl. The 
color is beautiful. 
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339. 

ROSS TURNER. 

STUDY OF ROSES. 

19 X 13 INCHES. 


340. 

ROSS TURNER. 

SUNSET, CAPE ANN. 

13 X iS y 2 INCHES. 
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341 . 

ROSS TURNER. 

AT ANCHOR, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

13 x i8*4 inches. 

342 . 

ROSS TURNER. 

SUNSET IN NEW ENGLAND. 

13 X l 8)4 INCHES. 

343 . 

ROSS TURNER. 

MORNING AT VENICE. 


11 x iy)4 inches. 

A subtle exquisiteness, as of a soft perfume stealing over the senses, 
pervades Mr. Turner’s “ Study of Roses.” “ Sunset, Cape Ann,” is true 
in color. “At Anchor, Gloucester, Mass.,” has good qualities of color 
and atmosphere. “ Sunset in New England” is good in color and tone. 
The “Morning at Venice” presents a serene, hazy, lagoon effect, with a 
bright'Sailed boat and San Giorgio in the distance. 

344 . 

THOMAS MORAN. 

h/V / 

THE VALLEY OF THE BABBLING WATERS. 

9 y 2 x 14 inches. 

345 . 

THOMAS MORAN. 


MOSQUITO TRAIL, 

P i V 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS OF 
ORADO. 

9 X 14 INCHES. 


COL 


346 . 

THOMAS MORAN. 


GREAT BLUE SPRING OF THE LOWER GEYSER 

BASIN. 

v 


9 X 14 INCHES. 


347 . 


a 1 


THOMAS MORAN. 

THE GREAT SALT LAKE, UTAH. 

9 y 2 X 14 INCHES. 


348 . 

THOMAS MORAN. 

TOWER FALLS AND SULPHUR MOUNTAIN 

9 y 2 X 14 INCHES. 


349 . 

THOMAS MORAN. 

MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY CROSS, COLORADO 

14 X 9^ INCHES. 

350 

THOMAS MORAN. 

SUMMIT OF THE SIERRAS, NEVADA. 

14 X 9^ INCHES. 

I 

351 . 

THOMAS MORAN. 

THE TOWERS OF TOWER FALLS. 

14 X 9 INCHES. 

352 . 

THOMAS MORAN. 

HOT SPRINGS OF GARDINER’S RIVER. 

9*4 X 14 INCHES. 

353 . 

THOMAS MORAN. 

THE GRAND CANON OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 

9 Yz X 14 INCHES. 
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354 . 

THOMAS MORAN. 

YELLOWSTONE LAKE. 

9 ^ X 14 INCHES. 


355 . 

|G ^ THOMAS MORAN. 

GREAT FALLS OF SNAKE RIVER, IDAHO. 

9 ^ X 14 INCHES. 


356 . 



THOMAS MORAN. 


HEAD OF YELLOWSTONE RIVER. 


9 Yz X 14 INCHES. 


357 . 

THOMAS MORAN. 

GUNNISON’S BUTTE, AZURE CLIFFS OF GREEN 
f. '1 v RIVER, UTAH. 

U 1 V 

X 14 INCHES. 


358 . 

THOMAS MORAN. 

UPPER TWIN LAKE, COLORADO. 

X 14 INCHES. 


359 . 

THOMAS MORAN. 

\j l / 

LAKE DONNER, NEVADA. 

9 % X 14 INCHES. 

These beautiful water-colors were executed expressly for Mr. Prang by 
Mr. Moran in the course of his connection with the government explor- 
ing expedition to the Yellowstone National Park in 1871. Mr. Prang’s 
determination to unite these sketches in one volume, reproducing them 
by the chromo-lithographic process, with accompanying text by Prof. F. 
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V. Hayden, the geologist-in-charge of the expedition, aroused the curiosity 
and interest of an art public not then as much accustomed to the publica- 
tion of elaborate art-books as now. The work, upon its appearance in 
1876, was received with enthusiasm. It still remains one of the monu- 
ments of American bookmaking ; and Mr. Moran’s plates, in their repro- 
ductive form, have never been surpassed as examples of the best American 
chromo-lithography. The original series of fifteen plates presented a 
complete and beautiful exposition of the characteristics of one of the 
most famous neighborhoods of the American continent, unsurpassed for 
grandeur in any quarter of the globe. It would have required the brush 
of a Turner to do complete justice to the brilliant rainbow color of the 
Yellowstone country. Mr. Moran, having modelled himself on Turner 
for many years, and possessing the same intrinsic temperament as a 
colorist, fell easily into the position of the faithful interpreter of a nature 
that presented that iridescence of mist and sun, cloud, mountain and 
river which the great English painter so dearly loved. The effect of soft 
bright colored marbles in the “ Hot Springs of Gardiner’s River,” and the 
“Great Blue Spring of the Lower Geyser Basin,” the mosaic-like beauty 
of the “Castle Geyser, Upper Geyser Basin” district, as seen through 
Mr. Moran’s eyes, present marvels of pure color. Wonderful in lumin- 
osity of color is the study of the snow-streaked peaks of the Lower Yel- 
lowstone Range. There is something of primeval awfulness in the rain- 
bow spanned storm-sky above the deep green waters of the Yellowstone 
Lake with its foreground of yellow rocks shading to dusky purples. In 
nature’s castellated towers, turrets, and steep crenellated walls, forming 
the “Grand Canon of the Yellowstone,” Mr. Moran has produced a com- 
position that, for treatment of form and delicate discrimination of the 
thousand elusive nuances of color, is worthy of Turner himself. How 
skilfully the artist has developed the leading motive of the upright 
tower-rock, like some old donjon keep above a foaming river, showing 
dark against skies glowing with the pale splendor of the sunset, in the 
“Towers of Tower Falls ” ! What sentiment and nice judgment he has 
shown in making the purple magnificence of the “Mountain of the Holy 
Cross,” the apex of a composition of rocky heights, pine clad slopes and 
river-threaded ravines, giving to the slender lines of snow that form the 
sacred emblem the importance that belongs to them. The dark, gloomy 
and lowering aspect of the Yellowstone country is equally well inter- 
preted in “ Great Falls of Snake River ” ; the symphonic use of blues adds 
tenfold to’ the sense of desolation in the “ Summit of the Sierras”; and 
the colored architecture of the ancients has filled the painter’s mind, 
wandering and working in the “Valley of the Babbling Waters.” 
“Gunnison’s Butte, Azure Cliffs of Green River, Utah,” is beautiful in 
color with its azure, emerald, and topaz tints, as translucent as the colors 
of gems. “ Upper Twin Lake ” has a wonderful effect of rainbow and 
mist. “Lake Donner, Nevada,” has an attractive distance and a very 
imposing foreground. 
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360. 


R. SWAIN GIFFORD. 


Born in Massachusetts, 1840. Studied at New Bedford under 
Albert Van Beest, a Dutch marine painter, in 1864. Two years 
later settled at New York for a time, then went on sketching trips 
to California and Oregon, Europe and North Africa. First painted 
in water-colors in 1865 and was one of the founders of the Ameri- 
can Water-Color Society. Became an Associate Academician New 
York National Academy of Design in 1870 and an Academician in 
1S78. Member Society American Artists. Member New York 
Etching Club of which he was at one time president. Member 
British Society of Painter-Etchers, London. Received medal at 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia. Received prize, $2500, at 
first Competition Exhibition, American Art Association, New York. 
Awarded bronze medals at the last Paris Exposition. Among his 
oils and water-colors are numerous Venetian, Dutch, and Algerian 
landscapes, but his best work lies in the interpretation of New 
England nature, in the intelligent and beautiful rendering of simple 
themes. As an etcher he stands second to none in the country. 



OASIS OF FILIACH, ALGIERS. 

II X 24 ^ INCHES. 


A work composed in a pictorial way, pleasing to the eye, with its warm 
tone and intense color. The rose-colors, yellows and blues are toned by 
the atmosphere into a chromatic symphony of unusual beauty. 

361. 

RIVOIRE. 

PEONIES. 

30 X 21 INCHES. 



This large work is a magnificent example of pure water-color — the 
best even in this superb collection of examples of the various schools of 
wa.er-color art. The touch is broad, vigorous, accurate and neat. The 
mass of rose-colored peonies with the deep crimson notes in their hearts 
forms the foundation of the picture. They are relieved by the branches of 
flowering hawthorn and balanced by a basket filled with the same. A few 
pale yellow marguerites show their cheerful faces here and there and the 
composition is finished by a litter of fallen peony petals. The strong 
blue of the jar unites perfectly with the rest of the composition and the 
judiciously chosen background of vibrating grays throws the principal 
group into relief. 

(13O 



CHRISTMAS CARDS 



At the Vienna Exposition, in 1873, the business cards of the 
firm of L. Prang & Co. attracted surprised and flattering comment 
for the charming floral designs which formed their borders. It 
was for visitors to the Exposition a new pleasure to read business 
announcements framed in garlands of roses and lilies or sprays of 
apple and peach blossom. 

It was from a woman, a lady connected with the London agency 
of L. Prang & Co., that the suggestion came, of printing the words 
“ Merry Christmas ” in place of the firm name and announcement. 
Thus, from the tact and insight of one woman sprang that magnifi- 
cent system of Christmas cards which has done so much to develop 
the artistic ability of feminine America. 

Favorably impressed by the suggestion offered him, Mr. Prang, 
in the following year, sent an edition of Christmas cards to Eng- 
land. They were the first pictorial Christmas cards known in 
England, for, although Christmas cards had been in use in Great 
Britain for something like fifty years, those issued by Marcus 
Ward and other publishers were merely bits of conventional 
decoration with little attempt at picture-making. These “ Ameri- 
can Christmas Cards,” as they were called, met with great success 
in England. 

The following year, 1875, Mr. Prang tried the experiment of 
publishing an edition of similar Christmas cards for the American 
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market. They leaped at once into popular favor and soon the 
designing and publication of Christmas cards assumed the impor- 
tance of a distinct branch of artistic industry. 

The first Christmas cards were flower-cards — a single blossom 
or a small nosegay on a ground of contrasting color — which fell 
upon the snows of Christmas like a rain of bloom. An autumn 
leaf, a columbine or two, a bunch of forget-me-nots or lilies of the 
valley, a few carnations, a spray of orange-blossom, fuchsias, con- 
volvuli, blue cornflowers, purple pansies, served as the punctua- 
tion marks of the great book in which Father Christmas and his 
successor, Father Time, record the good and evil deeds of 
humanity. The same designs were presently used for New Year 
cards; and, ere long, birthdays, Easter and the day of St. Valentine 
claimed floral tribute. 

The designer of these bits of Christmas cheer was a woman, 
Mrs. O. E. Whitney, and she showed a woman's graceful tact in 
selecting and grouping her flowers. The garden and forest growth 
of New England awoke to new life on Mr. Prang’s Christmas 
cards. The wild flowers of Massachusetts, the checkerberries, 
pussy-willows, pigeonberries, clover-heads, purple Michaelmas 
asters, ferns, buttercups, barberries, dog-tooth violets found homes 
throughout the country and were treasured for their beauty and 
the pastoral sweetness that clung to them. Here and there 
among the flowers appeared a gorgeous butterfly or a turquoise- 
hued robin’s egg. Anon, were seen Cupids ringing Christmas 
bells, fans, jewels, feathers, red and blue angels, cherubs bearing 
wreaths of flowers. The texts became more lengthy and a gold 
background now and then brightened the floral theme. 

Presently the cards assume a more distinctive Christmas signi- 
ficance. They have won the hearts of the American people and 
no heart is cold to Christmas beauty! Some large upright cards 
with Christmas groups in monochrome in a green framing of 
mistletoe, with scarlet or green background and red berries clus- 
tering in gold foliage, have much success. A similar series presents 
compositions symbolizing the various arts. Very popular are the 
merry, happy children in bright dresses, with their sleds set in 
snow scenes, the sailor boys with ships and girls with dolls. The 
humorous cards take the public fancy. The mishaps of ambitious 
skaters and hunters; a bear hugging an Esquimaux; a cat in a ruff 
and a pug dog in a lace collar ; F. S. Church’s quaint conceits — ■ 
the Christmas goblin in red holding up a shell from which issues 
an open-mouthed chick, three penguins in the snow, receiving the 
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“ Merry Christmas” of a white polar bear — meet with a cordial 
reception. In the meanwhile, the floral cards still keep their 
places as favorite messengers of good-will at Christmastide. A 
set of sea-shell and moss cards has delicate tints of color. The 
flower compositions become more elaborate and the cards are 
larger. One pretty set has humming-birds. In another series, 
American birds appear against snow backgrounds with bright 
autumn leaves about them. The “ Song of the Stork” presents a 
neat American version of an Old World motive — the stork and 
his nest in spring among the hawthorn blossoms, later, wreathed 
in purple clematis, again set off by scarlet berries, and, last of all, 
the nest abandoned to the snows and blasts of winter. A set of 
Alpine landscape cards in monochrome has decorations in color of 
Alpine flowers. Several compositions of downy chicks by A. F. 
Tait were deservedly popular. Some of the cards were treated in 
Japanesque fashion and others showed traces of the London deco- 
rative manner. 

Such is the history of the development of the Prang Christmas 
Card from its inception at London in 1874 and its first appearance 
in America in 1875, through the season of 1879-80. 

In the meantime, the American art renaissance had begun with 
the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. European influences in pic- 
torial art were already affecting American industrial aesthetics. 
The idea of decoration was being rapidly evolved into a system of 
artistic productiveness. Art schools and art organizations were 
established on every hand and the standard of popular taste in art 
was raised from year to year. 

Mr. Prang, realizing that his Christmas cards filled the position 
of popular educatots in art, determined to increase their value and 
importance by bringing them into touch with the evolution of 
American art and employing them as factors in the development 
of American artistic talent. To this end, in the spring of 1880, he 
arranged a competitive exhibition of designs for Christmas cards 
at the American Art Association galleries, New York, which was 
held from June 1 to June 5 of that year. Two thousand dollars in 
prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, and $200 respectively were offered for 
the four best designs in water-color or oil. The positions of 
judges were cordially accepted by Samuel Colman, one of the fore- 
most of American painters, with an especial bias towards decoration, 
Richard M. Hunt, the famous architect, and E. C. Moore, head of 
the silver department of Tiffany & Co., jewellers. The business 
details were in the hands of R. E. Moore. The competition was 
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open to all comers, the principal conditions being that no card 
should be smaller than four by seven inches nor larger than eleven 
by nine, and that the designs should be original and appropriate 
to Christmas, with words embodying Christmas sentiments. The 
results of the competition were highly satisfactory. Public inter- 
est in the exhibition was great, and both artists and amateurs 
regarded the competition as an important event. The prizes were 
awarded (i) to Rosina Emmet, (2) to Alexander Sandier, (3) to 
Alfred Fredericks, (4) to Anne G. Morse. The cards were placed 
on the market the following Christmas season and met with popu- 
lar success and universal admiration. Their effect commercially 
was to create a demand for larger, more elaborate, and more ex- 
pensive cards. 

The success of the first prize competition encouraged Mr. Prang 
to institute a second prize competition the following February, 
(1881) at the same galleries, under the same business manage- 
ment, the judges being Samuel Colman, John Lafarge, the famous 
decorative painter and strong colorist, and Louis C. Tiffany, whose 
name was closely associated with the development of the decor- 
ative idea at New York. 

Only American artists, that is, artists resident in America or 
Americans in Europe, were invited to compete. The results of 
this competition were still more brilliant, many of the best Ameri- 
can decorative designers being represented at the exhibition. The 
$2,000 offered as $i,oco, $500, $300, and $200 prizes, were won 
by such trained designers and noted talents as Elihu Vedder (first 
prize), Dora Wheeler (second prize), Charles Caryll Coleman (third 
prize), Rosina Emmet (fourth prize). 

Great increase in beauty of color and originality and effective- 
ness of design was noticeable in the cards winning the second 
series of prizes. When they were published each card was richly 
fringed and had a decorative design on the reverse side, with 
original verses by the New England poetess, Celia Thaxter. 

For their third prize competition, Messrs. L. Prang & Co. 
adopted another plan. The prizes were in two groups of $2,000 
each. One group consisted of four prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200, known as “Artists’ Prizes,” to be voted for by artists and 
art critics, by ticket or ballot. The second group consisted of 
similar prizes, called “ Popular Prizes,” to be awarded by popular 
vote, each paying visitor to the exhibition receiving a numbered 
ticket with spaces for the names of works selected by the indi- 
vidual. Thus two kinds of criticism were drawn into action, that 
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of the trained specialist in art and that of the popular receptive 
audience. As in the case of the two previous exhibitions, Mr. 
Prang had in mind the further development of American decor- 
ative design. For this reason, in order to secure the best results 
with the least amount of care, the competition was again limited to 
American artists in America and Europe. The exhibition opened 
at the American Art Gallery, New York, Nov. 14, 1881, and was 
regarded as one of the principal events of the New York art sea- 
son. Proof of the elevation of the popular standard of taste in 
art, which was partly due to the efforts of Mr. Prang himself, was 
offered by the fact that both the voting artists and the voting visi- 
tors accorded the first place in the list of works voted for to Miss 
Dora Wheeler’s admirable design. Miss Wheeler accordingly 
received the sum of $2,000 for her card. The Second and Third 
Artists’ Prizes went to Miss Lizbeth B. Humphrey, and the Fourth 
Artists’ Prize was taken by Alfred Fredericks. The Second Pop- 
ular Prize went to Walter Satterlee, the Third to Frederick Diel- 
man, and the Fourth to Miss Florence Taber. Original verses 
for the reverse sides of the cards were written by Mrs. Celia 
Thaxter and Mrs. Emily Shaw Forman. 

With the fourth prize competition, Mr. Prang carried his 
enterprise and interest in American art a step farther. This time 
he selected twenty-two American artists of high standing, com- 
missioned them to paint Christmas cards for which he paid 
liberally and, at the same time, invited them to enter these same 
cards in a competition for four prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, $200, 
to be awarded to the most popular designs. 

The artists represented were J. Carroll Beckwith, E. H. Blash- 
field, Robt. F. Bloodgood, I. H. Caliga, Thomas W. Dewing, 
Frederick Dielman, Rosina Emmet, Fred. W. Freer, Alfred 
Fredericks, I. M. Gaugengigl, W. St. John Harper, Lizbeth B. 
Humphrey, Will H. Low, Leon Moran, Percy Moran, Thomas 
Moran, H. Winthrop Peirce, A. M. Turner, Douglas Volk, J. 
Alden Weir, C. D. Weldon, Dora Wheeler. These names were a 
guarantee of the artistic value of the compositions. It remained 
only to gauge the relative popularity of the various cards, which 
was done by inviting the numerous New York and Brooklyn 
dealers in Christmas cards to vote for the four cards likely to 
meet with the greatest favor at the hands of the public. The 
exhibition was held at Reichard’s gallery, New York, in November, 
1884. The first prize, for the most popular design, was taken by 
C. D. Weldon, the second, for the card standing next in popu- 
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larity, by Will H. Low, the third by Thomas Moran, the fourth by 
Frederick Dielman. 

At the close of the exhibition, the collection was shown at 
Boston, at the galleries of Messrs. Noyes & Blakeslee, and visitors 
were invited to vote for the most popular card exclusive of the 
four to which prizes had already been awarded. The successful 
design was one by Miss Lizbeth B. Humphrey, which was accord- 
ingly reproduced for Christmas, 1885, as “ The Boston Card.” The 
collection was also exhibited at Chicago. The group of pictures 
reproduced after these designs formed the apotheosis of the 
Christmas Card ! 

It is not only the prize designs of this second period in the 
development of the Christmas Card idea that merit the eulogy of 
the intelligent American art audience. The other cards put forth 
by the firm of L. Prang & Co. during this competitive period call 
forth unqualified admiration for their beauty of color and tone, 
their harmony of design and their superb and sumptuous effects. 
It is a long way from Mrs. Whitney’s modest bits of flower and 
leaf to Mrs. E. T. Fisher’s large and beautiful flower-panels, the 
imposing figure-subjects of Ella F. Pell and Dora Wheeler, the 
bird-pictures of Giacomelli, Mrs. Celia Thaxter’s mass of olive- 
growth, with its beautiful accompaniment of verse by the artist, 
the deep-toned decorative flower-subjects of Jean Robie ; yet each 
and every one speaks a word of peace and good-will at Christmas- 
tide, — the simple to the simple, the magnificent to the magnificent. 
The Santa Claus of American art showers his Christmas-card 
favors alike upon the just and the unjust, the rich and the poor, 
the humble and the proud. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


362 . 

ELIHU VEDDER. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Oil.) 

First Prize of Second Prize Exhibition. 

9 x 6 % inches. 

A golden-haired Venetian lady of the fifteenth century in a white and 
gold costume with gold streamers flying from her head in all directions 
looks out upon the world in a nonchalant Madame Angot sort of an atti- 
tude. A background of blue and white Italian sky relieves the massive 
beauty of the figure. The accessories are consistent and appropriate. 
Color and tone excellent. 

363 . 

DORA WHEELER-KEITH. 

Pupil of Art Students’ League, New York, of William M. Chase, 
and of Tony Robert Fleury and Bouguereau, at the Julian atelier, 
Paris. Mrs. Wheeler-Keith has taken a number of prizes for wall- 
paper designs, Christmas cards, stained glass windows, etc. Her 
bias is towards decorative composition and portraiture, in both of 
which departments she is highly successful. Among her most 
important pictures are “The Sphinx,” “Daphne’s Nymphs,” 
“The Sorceress,” “The Fates,” “Repose,” “Flora.” Among 
the large number of portraits of prominent persons painted by this 
energetic artist are those of Mrs. Burnett, Charles Dudley War- 
ner, Mark Twain, John Hay, Walt Whitman, Thomas Hardy, 
Austin Dobson, Mrs. Ritchie, Walter Besant, Mrs. Stowe, Frank 
Stockton, T. B. Aldrich, Laurence Hutton, and Brander Mat- 
thews. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Aquarelle Body Color and Metallic Paint.) 

Second Prize of Second Prize Exhibition. 

9x7 inches. 

A beautiful example of decorative composition with a jewel-like border 
in which the geometrical designs are varied by the introduction of five 
youthful heads. The angels blowing trumpets are beautifully composed 
as to line and color, pale greens and rich metallic greens forming the 
scheme. A very satisfactory composition. 
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CHARLES CARYLL COLEMAN. 

Born at Buffalo, N. Y., 1840. Has lived and painted mostly in 
Europe, exhibiting at New York, London, Paris, and Rome. 
Associate Academician, New York Academy of Design, member of 
London Art Club. Decorative, still-life and figure painter. One 
of his best known works, “ Bronze Horses of St. Mark,” is owned 
by Lady Ashburton. Paints much at Venice and Rome. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Oil.) 

Third Prize Card of Second Prize Exhibition. 

9x7 INCHES. 

A fine example of still-life decoration. A branch of fruit-flower in an 
Italian jar, with an illuminated missal open behind it, a mandolin, a wine 
glass, a glass bottle, a rosary, an Italian picture of the Nativity, a back- 
ground of tapestry paper, an embroidered tablecloth, — such are the ele- 
ments of the shrine of art and religion symbolizing the birth of the Saviour. 
It is a subtle conception and one that could only have originated in a 
highly trained artistic mind, steeped in the aesthetic influences of Italy. 

365 . 

LIZBETH B. HUMPHREY. 

For many years, no holiday publication of the kind that Boston 
publishers issue for children and that children all over the United 
States associate with their holiday pleasures, was complete with 
out a child-face or a group of children drawn by Lizbeth B. 
Humphrey. She had made for herself a place in the hearts of 
American children which can only be compared with the position 
occupied by Louisa Alcott in regard to the American child-audience 
in literature. Miss Humphrey’s pictured children were as distinc- 
tively American as those whose pen-portraits were drawn by the 
author of “ Little Women.” The same rosy fresh faces, bright 
eyes, buoyant spirits and noble, loving, young souls, appeared in 
both pictures and book. The American child, synthetized into a 
type, lay at the foundation of the popularity of both painter and 
story-teller. It is true that the exigencies of art lent to the Ameri- 
can child extraneous and factitious moral and mental attributes — 
such as the wings of a cupid or a cherub, the conventional sweet 
pathos of the traditional little sufferer in picture books, the bare- 
legged, pastoral-hatted ingenuousness of the youthful British 
rustic, the unblushing nudity of the juvenile Greek, superior to 
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Boston prejudices, the picturesqueness of London aestheticism, the 
drollery of japonaiserie , the coquetry of young France. But none 
the less, the American child-type shone forth resplendent in every 
figure or composition from the graceful, serious brush of this 
daughter of Massachusetts. Miss Humphrey was born in 1841, 
studied art at Cooper Union, New York, and died in 1889, in Ber- 
muda. A beautiful souvenir book of color reproductions of her 
most important cards and designs for L. Prang & Co. was pub- 
lished by the firm after her death. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Water-color, touched with Gouache.) 

Second Artist Prize of Third Prize Exhibition. 

7 l /z x 6 inches. 

A sympathetic figure of a little girl, with warm red hair, in a white 
nightgown, praying to Santa Claus in front of an open fire. Her red 
stocking hangs behind her. The reds of the composition are very well 
toned and harmonized and form an agreeable contrast with the dull blues 
of the border designed in snowbirds. 

366 . 

LIZBETH B. HUMPHREY. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Thin Gouache.) 

Third Artist Prize of Third Prize Exhibition. 

9x6 inches. 

A graceful angel, with flowing golden hair and a white garment, stands 
on the crescent moon. Her right hand points to a w'hite dove and in 
her left she holds an olive branch of peace, done in gilt bronze, which 
extends over the pale crimson border to mingle with other metallic olive 
branches. 

367 . 

ALFRED FREDERICKS. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Aquarelle, with Thin Body Color and Metallic Paint.) 

Fourth Artist Prize, Third Prize Exhibition. 

9 ]/ 2 x 6)4 inches. 

A child, sitting up in bed on Christmas morning, is enchanted at the 
sight of the prizes of juvenile life that have fallen to his share. Holly 
berries, butterflies and mistletoe form the decorative element of the 
circular composition, which is placed on a gold ground. 
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368 . 


WALTER SATTERLEE. 

Born at New York, 1844. Pupil National Academy, of Edwin 
White, and at Paris, of Bonnat. Has painted in Italy and France. 
Associate Academician, National Academy of Design. Member 
Water-Color Society and Etching Club. Genre painter. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Aquarelle, touched with gouache, with gum used in the darks.) 

Second Popular Prize. 

9x7 INCHES. 

A very effective composition, having that contrast of lights and darks 
which is always so popular. The four children singing the Christmas 
carols are very expressive, as are also the eager little faces peering through 
the window and the group of listening cherubs gathered above. The 
setting of Christmas greens makes a striking contrast with the snow. 

369 . 

FREDERICK DIELMAN. 

Born in Hanover, Germany, in 1848. Came to America when a 
child. Lived at Baltimore. Acquired the rudiments of art when 
a topographer in the service of the United States government in 
Virginia. Studied at Munich under Dietz and took a life-class 
medal at the Royal Academy. Paints in oil and water-colors and 
is particularly successful with female heads. Stands well as an 
etcher and illustrator. One of the founders of the Society of 
American Artists and of the New York Etching Club. Member 
American Water-Color Society, and since 1883, Academician, 
National Academy of Design. Studio at New York. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Oil.) 

Third Popular Prize, Third Prize Exhibition. 

9x6 INCHES. 

A group of children singing carols at the foot of a Christmas tree which 
rises pyramidally against a gold ground, forming an appropriate foil to 
the youthful blond heads. In front of the group is a snow-covered ledge, 
upon which snowbirds are hopping. Cherub heads and a decorative bor- 
der of holly and gold metal on a blue ground finish the composition. 
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370 . 


FLORENCE TABER. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Water-color with free use of body-color and metallic paint.) 

Fourth Popular Prize, Third Prize Exhibition. 

9x7 inches. 

A very pretty arrangement of figures and flowers. Two little children, 
in charge of a young mother or an elder sister, are walking through the 
Christmas snows with Christmas greens in their hands. The figures are 
graceful and artistically costumed. The whites of the snow are repeated 
in the whites of a large narcissus — one entire blossom and part of an 
other which form a well-chosen decoration. 

371 , 

C. D. WELDON. 



CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Pure water-color with a few touches of gouache.) 

First Prize of Fourth Prize Exhibition. 

8]4 x 10 inches. 

A little girl in her nightgown sits dreaming by the fire. She sees a 
fairy Christmas tree rise from the flames, with angels lighting the candles 
and a host of weird goblin creatures circling in the smoke from the pine 
logs. A very charming composition in which realistic and fanciful treat- 
ments of the theme are combined with considerable tact. 
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372. 

WILL H. LOW. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 


(Thin gouache is used throughout.) 

Second Prize Card of Fourth Prize Exhibition, 
io x 9 INCHES. 

It would be difficult to find a better example of pure decorative com- 
position than is offered by this noble work. The Virgin and Child 

form a group full of dignity 
and restrained pathos. Five 
angels stand on clouds on 
the second plane. The central 
figure holds a scroll. The 
others blow on long pipes. 
Particularly fine is the sculp- 
turesque arrangement of the 
vertical lines of the drapery, 
forming the antithesis of the 
horizontal lines of the figures 
of the Virgin and child. Very 
beautiful is the effect of the 
deep blue heaven with its sug- 
gestion of the infinity of the 
ocean and its cloud-waves roll- 
ing towards the foreground. The general effect of color is remarkably 
rich and solid. 

373. 



THOMAS MORAN. 


CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Oil.) 


Third Prize of Fourth Prize 
Exhibition. 

io x 8}4 inches. 

Beautiful in its purity and depth of 
color. The Christmas angel is flying 
over a sleeping city, bearing the torch 
of peace and good-will. The trans- 
parent effect of the winter light and 
atmosphere is very striking and the 
graceful angel form above the stately 
church architecture makes a very 
pleasing motive for the composition. 
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374 . 


FREDERICK DIELMAN. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Oil) 

Fourth Prize of Fourth Prize 
Exhibition. 

io x 8 }i inches. 

A group of four pretty young heads, 
the largest seen against a gold back- 
ground. The whole is framed in holly 
and white cards with lettering among 
the vines repeat the brilliant whites 
of the garments. Hair and faces are 
modelled with a firm tender touch. 

375 . 

LIZBETH B. HUMPHREY. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Pure water-color touched with gouache, in the high lights.) 

The Boston Card. 
g x io inches. 

This popular card presents three good American types, — the school- 
girl, glorying in her new Christmas finery of gloves and hat, a trifle 

gauche and stilted, as if she were 
“speaking a piece” at school; 
the schoolboy, in his long ulster 
and round cap, which he shyly 
lifts in Christmas salute, and the 
pretty toddler in the quaint cos- 
tume now affected by all Ameri- 
can three-year-olds. A bouquet 
and a sprig of holly lie on the 
ground, as if just thrown to the 
children who are declaiming an 
address of Christmas welcome 
after the good old Boston public-school manner. The figure of the child 
found so many admirers that the following year it was issued as a sepa- 
rate card. 
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376 . 


J. CARROLL BECKWITH. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Water-color, with body color used at the convenience of the artist.) 

io x 9 INCHES. 

Two large, monumental angels are holding up a figure of the infant 
Jesus, nude, save for a white drapery about the loins. A golden halo 
forms a background for the blond head. The group is poised in the 
air against a bright blue night-sky, above a domed city. The color is 
strong and the whole effect very decorative. 

377 . 

EDWIN HOWLAND BLASH FIELD. 

Born at New York, 1848. Went to Europe in 1867, remain- 
ing eleven years. Pupil of Bonnat. Member Society American 
Artists. Associate Academician, National Academy of Design. 
Has exhibited much at Paris Salon and Royal Academy, London. 
Important works are “ Emperor Commodus Leaving the Amphi- 
theatre at the Head of the Gladiators,” “ Roman Woman,” 
“The Besieged,” “ Souvenir of Mentone,” “Toreador,” “ Music,” 
“ Suspense,” “ Autumn,” “ Allegretto,” “ Andante,” “ Minute 
Men.” Some of Mr. Blashfield’s most able work has been in the 
line of decoration, such as the large decorative panels executed for 
H. McK. Twombly, Esq., of New York. As an illustrator he has 
done serious and brilliant work for “ Scribner’s Magazine.” 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Body color.) 

10 ]/ 2 x 9 INCHES. 

A very beautiful composition, in which the lines are most admirably 
arranged. Note the placing of the heads as points of accent, the vertical 
trend of the wings, drapery and arms in the middle angel, the upward 
slant of the same in the lower angel in rose color. The effect of rushing 
wings and flying hair and onward, pressing movement is quite remark- 
able. The angelic host extends off to the right in a golden cloud with 
here and there an azure wing starting up like a sword-blade. Above the 
leaders in the heavenly army is a pale glory, with the Infant Jesus in the 
centre extending his hands in welcome and benediction. The color is of 
the pale, iridescent sort, and the whole is pitched in rather a high key, 
being set off by a very dark green border of holly. 
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378 . 

ROBERT F. BLOODGOOD. 

Born at New York city. Studied at National Academy of 
Design and Art Students’ League, of which last has been vice- 
president and manager. At present Secretary, Salmagundi Club. 
Principal works, “Angel of Sleep,” “ In the Wake of a Steamer,” 
“Hope,” “The Soul of an Opium Eater,” “ The Stump Orator,” 
“The Fog Bell,” “A Miss is as Good as a Mile.” 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Water-color with body color and metallic paint used at convenience of 

artist.) 

io x INCHES. 

A sweet singer of the olden time advances through a field of lilies 
bearing her lyre. She wears a pale yellow robe and chants as she walks. 
The upper part of her figure comes against a gold background. The wide 
border has a warm red background covered with a decoration of large 
green and brown ivy leaves. 

379 . 

I. H. CALIGA. 

Born 1857 at Auburn, Ind. Went to Europe in 1878 to study. 
Worked under Wilhelm Lindenschmidt at the Academy at Munich, 
and remained abroad for five years. At Munich he painted* his 
‘ Flaw in the Title,” in the vein of the German genre school, and 
the charming figure of a young lady in street costume, called 
“ Lily.” Has exhibited considerable work at New York and Bos- 
ton. Studio at Boston. “The New Chapter,” a group of ladies in 
white dresses, on a sunny lawn, contains fine open-air painting and 
similar ability to handle whites is shown in “ The Bachelor’s 
Breakfast.” “ Fleur de Lys ” presents a three-quarter length of a 
young girl, which, together with the pretty head known as “Violet,” 
offers a summary of the painter’s quality as a limner of feminine 
beauty. His male portraits have given him considerable reputa- 
tion in the line of portraiture. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Oil.) 

IO X 8 INCHES. 

A pretty young woman, romantically hooded and cloaked, is assisting 
a little boy to drag home his Christmas tree along a snow covered path. 
The little boy’s face glows with pleasure as he tugs away at the rope. A 
basket full of good things for Christmas cheer peeps out from the right 
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and the woman's hand is visible holding it. The distant sunset sky forms 
an orange and red note which penetrates the gray of the sky in all direc- 
tions. The snow is toned into gray to harmonize with the figures. 

380 . 

T. W. DEWING. 

Born at Boston, 1851. Pupil of Lefebvre and Boulanger at 
Paris. Has exhibited at the National Academy of Design and 
with the Society of American Artists. Became an Academician, 
National Academy of Design, 1888. Paints decorative compo- 
sitions showing delicate imagination and thorough academic 
schooling. Studio at New York. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Body color.) 

10x9 INCHES. 

So imbued with classic feeling is this artist, that, in painting angels, he 
has given them the characteristics of Roman charioteers, evolved, like 
many other features of antiquity, into types of mediaeval supernaturalism. 
The composition is a very beautiful one. Two angels have bright red 
hair, two paler hair. The first occupy the body of the composition with 
their arms outstretched over the semi-circular harps twined with lilies. 
Their pale robes and white, yellow-tinged wings are relieved by the deli- 
cate, opalescence of the nearer angel in the lower left hand corner with her 
arm outstretched grasping her harp. The soft rose and violet tones of 
wings and robe are carried into the hair, showing what an exquisite sense 
of color is possessed by this painter. The head and wings at the upper 
right hand corner of the composition are in pale browns, yellows, and 
purples, and notes of blue, pale and dark, fill out the spaces between the 
figures, representing the heavens. Altogether a wonderful piece of color. 

381 . 

ROSINA EMMET. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Done in aquarelle, outlined in lead pencil and touched with opaque 

color.) 

9)4 x 6 INCHES. 

A prince and princess, dancing a Christmas dance, have reached the 
mistletoe bough. They are passing under the arched arms and clasped 
hands of another couple, and, as the sacred mistletoe caresses the pearls 
of the coif on the princess-like head, the prince stoops to claim the 
Christmas toll — the tax which pretty women are supposed to pay to the 
community for the privilege of being beautiful. 
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382 . 

ALFRED FREDERICKS. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Pure water-color touched with opaque color and metallic paint.) 

9 % x 9 INCHES. 

Two very human angels in white nightgowns and wings are embracing 
each other in front of a golden cross. The border design consists of 
lilies, doves and flowers, united by blue scrolls and streamers. 

383 . 

F. W. FREER. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Pure water-color.) 

9 x io INCHES. 

The two pretty girls are gazing with approbation upon one of Mr. 
Prang’s Christmas cards. The heads are well modelled and the whole 
is broadly and ably handled. For color, the painter has taken his scheme 
from the stained glass window at the top and has carried the same colors, 
strong, bright blues and yellow greens, into the rest of the composition. 

384 . 

IGNAZ MARCEL GAUGENGIGL. 

Born at Passau, Bavaria, 1855. Studied at Munich under Profs. 
Raab and Diez. At twenty-two was known as a portrait-painter 
and received a commission from the King of Bavaria for a picture, 
“The Hanging Gardens of Semiramis,” now in the Royal Palace 
at Munich. After visiting France and Italy came to America in 
1878. Took a studio at Boston where he still works. Paints 
small pictures in the line of historical genre. Among his impor- 
tant works are “ The Incredulous Listener,” “ The Field of Battle,” 
“Adagio,” “Amateur Musicians,” “The Amateur,” “The Musi- 
cian,” “The Philosopher.” 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Oil.) 

9 /^ X 6X INCHES. 

A little naked child, holding an apple in one hand, and a stocking in 
the other, stands listening to the Christmas bells that peal out among the 
blue ornamental scrolls of the border, rung with red ropes by two naked 
little boys at the lower left hand corner. The light falls on to the child’s 
figure, which is surrounded by white draperies beautifully painted. 
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385 . 


WM. ST. JOHN HARPER. 

Born at Rhinebeck, New York, in 1851. Studied at Brooklyn 
under Prof. J. B. Whittaker, under Prof. Wilmarth at the 
National Academy of Design, New York, and under Walter Shir- 
law and William M. Chase, at the League. Mr. Harper took an 
active interest in the League from its foundation, and in 1 SS 1 be- 
came its president, an office for which he was re-elected. Studied at 
Paris, under Bonnat and Munkacsy. Has exhibited at New York 
National Academy, and with Water-Color Society, and Etching 
Club of New York. As an illustrator he occupies a high position. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Aquarelle and opaque color.) 

10x9 INCHES. 

This pretty woman is embroidering a long piece of tapestry upon which 
has been worked the words “ Merry Christmas.’’ Her sunnyhaired 
daughter stands by her side and watches the bright spaces of color come 
into existence under her nimble fingers. The tapestry makes a good 
contrast with the white dress and repeats the colors of the furnishings of 
the pretty room. The effect of artificial light is very well given and the 
whole composition is extremely pleasing 

386 . 

LIZBETH B. HUMPHREY. 



fH 0 ) 


CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(A larger proportion of body 
color than of pure water 
color.) 

10x9 INCHES. 

A bright wide-awake child 
with fluffy blond curls under a 
wide gray hat looks out at the 
spectator with his or her arms 
full of holly The wide border 
is designed in red autumn leaves 
entwined with a gray-blue scroll 
bearing gold letters. 


387 . 


LEON MORAN. 

Born at Philadelphia, Pa., 1863. Son of Edward Moran, the 
marine painter. Pupil of the National Academy of Design, New 
York. Passed a year painting in France. Paints heads, figures, 
landscapes. Makes a specialty of historical genre. Among his 
important works are “ Mountebanks,” “The Duel,” “ The Ama- 
teur,” “ The Outpost,” “ Waylaid,” “ The Interrupted Conspir- 
acy.” Studio at New York. 



CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Aquarelle touched with opaque color.) 

\o%, x 8}4 inches. 

A Christmas of the eighteenth century is here presented — such a 
Christmas as Virginia or the Hudson River district or the neighborhood 
or New "York or Boston often saw in old manor-houses and parish 
churches. The young squire, his wife and his sister are worshipping in 
the church attached to their estate. The pew is wreathed with holly. 
The faces are expressive of devout concentration of mind. The costumes 
are well handled with the dainty, precise touch characteristic of this 
painter. The light blue border with its rose-coiored scrolls sets off the 
figures to advantage. 
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388 . 

PERCY MORAN. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Aquarelle with body color in the whites.) 
io x 9 INCHES. 



A pensive Puritan or Knickerbocker maiden, coming from church on 
Christmas morning, hears a little red-breasted bird that is perched on a 
twig singing its Christmas carol. Some chord of memory is touched in 
her heart and brain by the note of the little singer, and she gazes at him 
with a sad and wistful look which tells a story of love long lost but not 
forgotten. 

389 . 

THOMAS MORAN. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Oil.) 

IO X 8 INCHES. 

The Christmas angels, bearing the palm of peace or victory, approach 
the City Beautiful on Christmas Eve. The people are going to church 
through the moonlight and the snow — a scene which the spectator 
beholds as in a vision. The mellow sky and the architectural distance, 
steeped in golden light and contrasted with the shadows of the middle 
distance, are very fine in effect. 
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H. WINTHROP PEIRCE. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Oil.) 

IO X 9 INCHES. 

A young girl in a red velvet robe with a gold fillet on her hair is play- 
ing Christinas carols at an organ, reading from an ancient illuminated 
missal. Two children, a brunette and a younger one, a blonde, her figure 
half hidden in a mass of holly boughs, are singing. A stained glass win- 
down in soft reds and yellows sends a stream of light pouring over the 
little group, the effect being very well given by the painter. 

391 . 

A. M. TURNER. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Pure water-color.) 

io x 9 INCHES. 

A lovely group of three young women in quaint, clinging costumes, 
one playing an old-fashioned piano, the other two singing. A sweet figure 
is that of the red-haired girl in a blue gown at the right, holding music, 
All the heads and necks are very well modelled. At the left an old man 
is seated, playing the violin. The gray head is full of expression and very 
well painted. Through the casement is visible a sunset sky, its brilliancy 
toned by the medium of the glass and the curtain. The use of grays 
throughout the work produces a charming tone. 

392 . 

DOUGLAS VOLK. 

Born at Pittsfield, Mass., 1856. Son of Leonard Volk, sculptor. 

- Pupil of Gerome at Paris. Studied at Rome. Member Society 
American Artists. Principal works, “ Vanity,” “ In Brittany,” 
“ Domestic Life in Normandy,” “ In the Studio,” “ Portrait,” 
“ Puritan Girl,” “ Kept In,” “ Charity.” 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Pure water-color, with a touch of gouache here and there.) 

9 x 7^ INCHES. 

A female Puritan, seated in a tree, is gathering mistletoe while two 
children are waiting in the snow to receive the plant as she throws it 
down to them. The landscape is rather impressive. 
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393. 


J. ALDEN WEIR. 

Born at West Point, 1852. Pupil of his father, an artist of some 
reputation and instructor at the Military Academy, West Point. 
Studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, where he received a 
medal, and under Gdrome. Received Honorable Mention at the 
Paris Salon, has taken prizes at the American Art Association and 
the American Water-Color exhibitions, and at the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1889 received a bronze medal and a silver one. Ranks- 
high as a portrait painter, and even higher as a painter of flowers. 
His landscape impressions belong to the most modern school. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Gouache.) 

9 x 10 INCHES. 

An ancient bachelor, seated alone by his rustic fireside, save for the 
companionship of his faithful hound, is meditating over his Bible and 
thinking of long-gone Christmases. To him appears the Christmas 
angel in a cloud of smoke and congratulates him on his escape from 
matrimony ! 

394. 

DORA WHEELER. 

CHRISTMAS CARD. 

(Aquarelle and body color.) 

10x9 INCHES. 

Cleverly done with few touches in the lighter portions, such as the com- 
manding figure of the angel, with large -white wings tinted with light blue. 
A flight of doves is seen advancing from the left to where the Virgin, in a 
blue robe, sits at the feet of the angel, holding the child. The large star 
of Bethlehem shines down from the top of the composition held as a lamp 
by the great splendid angel. A very beautiful design. 
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OIL PAINTINGS. 


395. 

ANNA PETERS. 

FLOWERS. 

ig)4 x 15 ^ INCHES. 

Decorative in composition and color. The tulip, wallflower and auricu- 
las form a good group of yellows and reds, adequately handled. 




396. 

P. NEFFLIN. 

GIRL. 


13 X 8 INCHES. 

A fanciful bit of child life. A golden-haired little girl, with an ivy 
wreath on her head, holding poppies and marguerites in the folds of her 
blue frock, stands among tall wild flowers and grasses. The gold back- 
ground adds to the decorative value of the picture. It is painted on 
leather. 

397. 


FREDERICK WAUGH. 


Born at Bordentown, N. J., 1861. Son of S. B. Waugh, the 
Philadelphia portrait painter. Studied and worked at Grez, near 
Paris, for a year, and exhibited a landscape, “ Early Frost,” in the 
Salon of 1884. At the Salon of 1888 he showed a landscape, 
“ Solitude,” bought by the Philadelphia Art Club and a compo- 
sition of children and a dog, called “Sympathy.” Studied under 
Bouguereau and Tony-Fleury at Julian’s. Flas exhibited work at 
most of the principal galleries of the United States. 

Qa^ WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS. 

12 X 8 INCHES. 


Two little children, having hung up their stockings on Christmas Eve, 
are watching for the approach of Santa Claus. The dolls are almost as 
much interested in the exciting event as are the children, the expression 
on the face of the nearest puppet being almost identical with that of the 
two children. The effect of fire-light is very good. 
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398 . 


WM. F. HALSALL. 

THE FINISH. 

l 8 X 27 INCHES. 

The artist has depicted in this stirring work, which is enough to make 
the blood of any yachtsman tingle, the finish of the famous “ America’s 
Cup ” race between the “ Puritan ” and “ Genesta,” Sept. 16, 1885. Note 
the fine swing of the lines in both boats, the broad and careful modelling of 
the sails, the relief of the larger boat against the strong, gray, cloudy sky, 
the sense of breezy motion in the atmosphere and the water and the nice 
balance and arrangement of the whole. 




399 . 


H. HIRT. 



GERMAN PEASANT GIRL. 

6 X X INCHES. 


A very neatly and skilfully painted little head is this of some young 
Bavarian Gretchen or Annele. She wears the head-dress of the Bavarian 
Tyrol, from under which her blue candid eyes look out upon an untried, 
world. There is something very ingenuous about the white tucker, rising 
above the green jacket and setting off the softly, yet firmly, modelled 
throat. The chubby cheeks are nicely modelled and the little picture 
gives considerable satisfaction. 



400 . 

J. FRANCIS MURPHY. 

WINTER. 

10 X 14^ INCHES. 


The effect of light and atmosphere, which is rendered with much feel- 
ing, has evidently formed the excuse for this composition, in which the 
symphonic idea is strongly visible. The deep note of color is created by 
the reds and browns of the mass of brush in the foreground. 




401 . 

J. FRANCIS MURPHY. 

WINTER. 

10 x 14 INCHES. 

A beautiful study in grays, toned to warmth by the presence of masses 
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of tawny and ruddy foliage. 


402. 


'/ MORADEI. 

LA PRIMAVERA. (Spring.) 

22 X 15 INCHES. 

This pretty young Italian, with her hands full of flowers, worthily 
represents the Italian spring, with its richness of color and exuberance 
of life. The texture painting is deserving of much praise and the face is 
carefully modelled and painted. Altogether a very pleasing work. 

403. 

G. SCHACHINGER. 

A young Munich artist. Pupil of Prof. Lofitts at Munich Acad- 
emy. Paints costume pictures, especially eighteenth century 
beauties. Noted for beautiful surface painting and modelling. 

t, ' HEAD. 

i & 

IO X INCHES. 

The reputation of the artist would be sufficient guarantee for the tech- 
nical excellence of this head, without the actual presence of the picture. 
The face is modelled with much delicacy and skill. Study the beautiful 
work in the modelling of the hair and throat, the brilliant assured paint- 
ing of the velvet hat, the feather, the jewels and the sky. For color, 
nothing could be more charming than the soft, yet clearly defined masses 
of pale red against the faint blue of the sky. 





404. 

F. W. ROGERS. 


WAITING FOR DINNER. 


X 25 INCHES. 

Five little pugs waiting for their dinner are gathered round a tin pan 
in which they are accustomed to receive their daily meal. At the left, is 
the kind of dog who growls at the waiter and makes things lively gen- 
erally. The two plaintive pups in the background wear a hopeless, woe- 
begone look, as if they had quite abandoned the idea of getting anything 
to eat. Zk^-ged resignation is expressed on the countenance of the little 
gentleman on the extreme right and expectancy is written on the black 
muzzle and in the bright beady eyes of his neighbor. The drawing and 
action of the figures are very good, the surface painting of the tin pan 
is excellent and the color is entirely satisfactory. 
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405. 

PERCY MORAN. 

OUR GIRL. 

I7j£ X 9 % INCHES. 

Our girl — your girl — my girl — anybody’s girl ! Bless her sweet face ! 
She stands there, in her pretty pink frock and old-fashioned bonnet and 
mitts, looking out upon the world with bright, dark, frank eyes, a sprig of 
mistletoe in her hand and a roast turkey on the table behind her — a true 
American Christmas angel. Gray doves, very well painted, flutter in the 
snow at her feet, the rabbits hold high carnival under the trees and holly 
boughs and berries form an appropriate frame for the quaint, shy sweetness 
of “ Our Girl.” 



406. 

ALFRED THOMPSON BRICHER. 

CALM MORNING, SCITUATE. 

7 X 9^ INCHES. 

Beautiful in its subtlety of color, its fine atmospheric feeling, its paint- 
ing of water and its handling of cloud-masses. 




407. 

ALFRED THOMPSON BRICHER. 

CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 


7 X 9 ^ INCHES. 

Very admirably handled with the same even, consistent touch through- 
out. Brilliant in effect of light and color and full of atmosphere. 


408. 

ALFRED THOMPSON BRICHER. 

SPRINGTIME. 

7 X 9*4 INCHES. 

A strong, fresh, vivid piece of color, done with a neat, firm brush stroke, 
uniform throughout. The rosy masses of fruit bloom, the delicate blues 
and creamy whites of the sky, the young green of the pasture, go to com- 
pose a lovely pastoral. 
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409. 

ALFRED THOMPSON BRICHER. 

SUMMER. 


7 x 9^4 inches. 


A study in greens, if the term “study” may be applied to anything so 
pictorially complete as this work, strong in the sense of summer and 
radiant with reflected, vibrating light which bathes the canvas in a soft 
green penetrating glow. 


410. 

E. EISMAN-SEMENOWSKI. 

HEAD. 

12 X 9 INCHES. 

A delicately modelled, gracefully composed and well-handled head in 
the vein which has given this painter his cosmopolitan reputation. 
Observe the solid painting and pure flesh tint of the head and neck. The 
modelling of the hair and the painting of the white veil should be remarked 
as well as the clever handling of the yellow flowers. 




411. 

J. H. DOLPH. 


Born at Fort Ann, N. Y., 1835. Pupil of Louis van Kuyck, 
Antwerp. Has painted a large number of historical, genre, and 
humorous animal subjects. As a painter of cats Mr. Dolph has 
no rival among American painters. Associate Academician, 
National Academy of Design, New York, and President of Kit- 
Kat Club, New York. 



SCHOOL IN. 

IO>£ X 19 INCHES. 


Mr. Dolph has outdone himself in this delightful composition. Dame 
Tabby is giving lessons on the subject of mice to a class of five promising 
kittens. Observe the grave and serious demeanor of the schoolmistress 
who carries a rod in one paw while she holds the book of mouse lore at 
such an angle that the picture may be seen by the entire class. The fat 
little yellow and white beast at the left is stupidly indifferent to his les- 
son. The brown one is eagerly curious, number three looks slightly 
astonished ; number four examines the pictures critically, with his head 
on one side, and the last one is absorbed in serious study of the mouse- 
types presented to him. The painting of the fur could not be better. 
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412. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN REINHART. 

Born at Waynesburg, Penn., 1829. Died at Philadelphia, 1885. 
Studied at Diisseldorf, Paris, and Rome. Went to England in 
1861, where he remained seven years, painting the portraits of 
many distinguished persons, — Carlyle, Tennyson, Lord Brougham, 
and the Princess of Wales. Elected an Associate Academician 
of the National Academy of Design, New York. He also painted 
compositions based on American legendary themes, such as 
“Pocahontas ” and “Katrina Van Tassel.” 

THE YOUNG COMMODORE. 

13)4 X g}4 INCHES. 

A fine little man standing on the deck of a man-of-war, the name in- 
scribed being “ Kearsarge, IJ . S. N.,” is dressed in a spick and span white 
yachting suit, upon which the sunlight rests with a strong glare that is 
carried over the surface of the deck. The figure is well drawn and 
solidly painted. The rosy cheeks and bright, black eyes of the little 
commodore are calculated to affect a parental heart agreeably. The 
stretch of undulating sea makes an appropriate background. 


JERVIS McENTEE. 

Born at Rondout New York, 1828. Pupil of F. E. Church. 
Visited Europe in 1869, sketching in Italy and Switzerland. 
Elected an Associate Academician, National Academy of Design, 
i860, and in 18C1 became an Academician. Died at Rondout 
1S91. One of the strongest landscape painters of the elder Ameri- 
can school. Among his best productions were “Autumn Day,” 
“ Song of Summer,” “ Winter in the Mountains,” “ Kaatskills in 
Winter,” “Shadows of Autumn,” “Yellow Autumn Woods,” 
‘ Winter Morning.” 

SUNSET. 

8 X 14 INCHES. 

Mr. McEntee was always a strong colorist, and in none of his works 
did he show more of his vigorous comprehension of the chromatic beauties 
of landscape than in this work, where the warm, rich tone is as noticeable 
as the color. The work is simplified as much as could be done without 
losing the detail and the result is a very excellent piece of impressionism 
of the sincere and thoroughly felt sort. 
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414 . 


JOSEPH COOMANS. 


Born at Brussels, Belgium, i S 1 6. Pupil of Ilasselaere at 
Ghent; afterwards studied at Academy of Fine Arts, Antwerp, 
under Niqaise de Keyser and Wappers. Travelled and painted in 
Algiers, Italy, Turkey, Greece and the Crimea. In Italy, the 
Pompeiian paintings inspired him to work in the same vein and he 
devoted himself to painting scenes from the domestic and festival 
life of the ancients, by which he is best known. “ Last Days of 
Pompeii,” “Poet’s House in Last Hour of Pompeii,” “The First 
Step,” “ The Interested Kiss,” “ Lesbia,” “ Defeat of Alma.” “ Con- 
quest of Jerusalem by the Crusaders,” “Dancing Arab Woman,” 
show different phases of the talent of this eminent genre and his- 
torical painter. 



THE FAREWELL. 

X 1 2y 2 INCHES. 


It is seldom that as good an example of this celebrated painter as is 
offered in this work is placed before the public. The neo-Greek painters 
of the French school have no stronger exponent than Coomans. In 
“The Farewell” the color is of the pure Pompeiian sort. The space of 
red wall, with its yellow decorations, is as suggestive as possible of the 
buried city. The principal figure, with its deep orange and white drapery, 
its classic head and beautifully modelled limbs, calls for a connoisseur’s 
appreciation, and the nude child is admirably painted. The skilful 
handling of the still-life must not be overlooked, — the jar, jewels, marble 
pavement, the statue on its pedestal, — all of which are painted with an 
exquisite touch. The blue sky and blue sea worthily complete the bril- 
liant color scheme. 


415 . 

ARTHUR F. TAIT. 

KLUCK! KLUCK! 

10% x 1 3% INCHES. 

A matronly hen is superintending the dinner of her chicks — very young 
birds, which have not yet had much experience of this wicked world. 
Nature and their mother are teaching them to forage for their dinner, and 
the little orange and canary-colored things are greedily disputing the . 
possession of the grains of corn. Remark the absolutely faultless paint- 
ing of the pinfeathers. The grays and browns of the upper part of the 
picture form a good foil to the yellows of the groups of chickens. 
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416 . 


ARTHUR F. TAIT. 

TAKE CARE! 

IO y 2 X 1^/4 INCHES. 

Mi Tait has painted nothing better than this crevecceur hen with the 
topknot that gives her the air of a dowager of position, confronting an 
impertinent young man about town in the shape of a shaggy Skye terrier, 
who has come marauding round after her innocent chicks. Dear little 
things, just out of the shell ! Mark the splendid air with which she glares 
him down ! And mark also, the superb painting of her feathers and the 
fine work in the terrier’s coat, not to mention the pinfeathers of the chicks- 
This is one of the best of Mr. Tait’s many excellent works, both for color 
and workmanship. 



417 . 

G. DOYEN. 

Born at Festieux (Aisne), France, 1837. Pupil of Bouguereau 
and Reverchon. Third class medal, 1882. Figure and portrait 
painter. Among principal works are “ Joan of Arc,” “ Bather,” 
“ The Old Woman,” “ On the Bank of a Brook.” 

HAPPY CHILDHOOD. 

20 X l6 INCHES. 

A sympathetic head of a little girl painted with feeling, tenderness, 
grace and sufficient force. It shows no small amount of technical ability 
in the subtle modelling of the feathery hair and the complex flesh-tones. 
The whites of the dress are well handled and the flowers are nicely 
painted. The dark background throws the luminosity of the figure into 
relief. 
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418 . 

THOMAS MORAN. 

ON THE LOOKOUT. 

11% X 6 % INCHES. 

An Indian subject with an Indian wigwam against a bright red sunset, 
an Indian in a tree looking out for the enemy, camp fires blazing and 
squaws moving about. The foreground contains a mass of sagebrush. 

419 . 

THOMAS MORAN. 

THE CLIFFS OF THE UPPER COLORADO RIVER. 

II % x6% INCHES. 

Strong and subtle in color and as romantic and pictorial in composition 
as this follower of Turner knows how to make his pictures. The scene 
is quite fairylike and spectacular with its wonderful play of rainbow 
color and its shifting, vibrating, penetrating lights. 

420 . 

BENJAMIN CHAMPNEY. 

NORTH CONWAY MEADOWS. 

X 23 INCHES. 

An evenly painted work, with skilful shading of blues in the distance 
and nice effect of atmosphere. The broad summer lights and shadows 
are truthfully rendered and much care is shown in individualizing the 
trees. Altogether, a very satisfactory picture. 


421 . 

A. SEIFERT. 

ROSAMUNDE. 

8 x 6 INCHES. 

A beautifully painted small head of a young girl in a mediaeval costume 
of blue velvet with a white chemisette. A pink rose is fastened at her 
corsage. The sunny head is admirably modelled, both as to hair texture 
and in the contours of the face. The background of green shrubbery is 
nicely balanced for sunlight and shade. 


422 . 


H. WINTHROP PEIRCE. 

BABY WITH TOY. 

17 ^ X 15 y z INCHES. 

This sturdy child gets a great deal of pleasure out of an old cow. It is 
to him a whole museum of curiosities and an entire series of picture 
books. His chubby face is firmly modelled and very lifelike while the 
whole figure is sentient with vitality. A very attractive youngster ! 


423 . 

IDA WAUGH. 

THE PRIZE BABIES. 

6 X II^ INCHES. 

Six little prize babies are waiting to hear the opinions passed on their 
charms by an admiring public of mothers, sisters and nurses. The young 
gentleman at the right evidently thinks that he is going to “ take the cake ” 
for beauty with his soft blond locks and deep blue eyes. The dark- 
haired infant next him looks much astonished at the proceedings ; number 
three is seeking the consolation of the thumb; number four is playfully 
inclined ; number five practises philosophic indifference ; and number six, 
being female, gazes with wholesale contempt upon the entire lot as “ mere 
boys ! ” Both heads and garments are well painted. 


424 . 

IDA WAUGH. 

THE PRIZE BABIES’ WALKING MATCH. 

II X 15 INCHES. 

A merry, frisky gang are we as we walk out with our nursemaids, each 
determined to do his best in the great walking match. It is impossible to 
tell, under our hoods and caps, which of us is which, but it is fair to sur- 
mise that the blond boy who “ takes the cake ” for beauty will also take it 
for pedestrianism. Our nursemaids are enjoying the fun, and our elder 
sisters think it is just splendid to see us walk ! How kind it is of Miss 
Waugh to let people contemplate us in all our glory of best bibs and 
tuckers on a fine spring day ! Now if Miss Waugh were only a Japanese, 
she would be called the sennin or demi-god of babies, just as the Japanese 
painter Sosen is called the sennin or demi-god of monkeys. 
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425 . 

DA WAUGH. 



PLAYING SCHOOL. 

10 X 13 ^ INCHES. 


The little schoolmistress is administering a reproof to a very much 
frightened small child. Scene, a green lawn ; time, a summer afternoon. 
It is extraordinary that the same children who hate to go to real school 
dote on playing school ! These particular children are very knowing and 
fascinating and merit further acquaintance. 



426 . 

IDA WAUGH. 

RIGHT OR LEFT. 

10*4 X 13 INCHES. 

An espisode of childhood’s happy hour is here depicted. A boy of a 
picturesque Lord Fauntleroy sort, with golden hair very well modelled, 
holds an apple and an orange behind him and is asking two little girls 
which they will have, right or left? A doll’s carriage completes the 
group and a rosy, flowering fruit tree forms a canopy for the figures. 
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427 . 


IDA WAUGH. 

“I’M A DAISY.” 

20 X l$}£ INCHES. 

Yes, dear, you are a daisy, — mamma’s pet and papa’s joy, — a nice, fat 
healthy, strapping, crowing American daisy — which some people say 
should be adopted as the national flower ! How honest and straightfor- 



ward are the merry blue eyes ! How pleased he is to be able to pull his 
little pink sock from off his little rosy toes. Such an achievement for a 
small boy ! — or girl ! The well modelled head would be a credit to any 
painter and the solid work in the whites of the dress and the pillow re- 
flects great credit upon a young lady whose productions have already 
given her not only a popular reputation but an artistic one. 
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428 . 


J. ENNEKING. 

GIRL WITH KITTENS. 

21^ X 15 INCHES. 

Very brilliant in effect of lights and darks, with the figure in shadow in 
front, in a haze of encircling, overpowering, permeating light which pro- 
ceeds from the back and sides. The effect of light on the child’s fluffy 
hair under the coarse rustic hat is extremely attractive. The child holds 
two kittens in her pinafore and looks straight out at the spectator. 


429 . 

ELIHU VEDDER. 

THE GODDESS OF FORTUNE. 

9x7 INCHES. 

Sitting on her wheel, which bears the inscription “Buona Fortuna,” 
“Good Fortune,” the winged goddess with the snaky locks extends her 
hands, strewing jewels along the path of her favorites. The figure is 
symmetrically balanced and well drawn, modelled and painted. Rays of 
light irradiate the composition from behind the sun of “ Good Luck ” at 
the left hand upper corner of the composition. The principal colors are 
golden and tawny tints and soft dull blues. 


430 . 

LOUIS DOUZETTE. 

Born at Triebsees, in Pomerania, 1834. Pupil of Herman 
Eschke, at Berlin. Painted flowers and small landscapes. Visited 
the Baltic coast in 1864, and Sweden in 1865. Among his prin- 
cipal works are a number of moonlight and coast subjects. 

MOONLIGHT ON THE COAST. 

15^ X 22 INCHES. 

An able work in which the moon does not appear. The light comes 
from behind a black cloud and is reflected upon the distant water. At 
the left, dark boats make accents across the lighter sea and sky. Very 
good in tone and color. 
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431. 


L. DOUZETTE. 

MIDNIGHT SUN ON THE NORTH CAPE. 

' l6% X 22% INCHES. 

A blaze of light and color — a most daring and audacious combination 
of tints — appears in this strong work in which the painter has known how 
to place his darks so as to gain the most advantage from nature’s palette. 
A picture which merits careful consideration. 

432. 


JAN VAN BEERS. 


Born in Belgium. For many years his studio was at Antwerp, 
and is now at Paris. One of the most famous and prolific painters 
of the Belgian school. Genre and portrait painter. Among his 
noted productions, “Long Live the Gueux,” “ Trial for Witch- 
craft,” “ Faust and Mephistopheles,” “Triptych with Death of 
Jacob Van Maerlandt,” “Summer Evening,” “Entombment.” 

HEAD. 


12X9 INCHES. 

A well modelled, graceful blond head, in which liquid eyes, red lips, 
and firm, solid, young flesh form attractions enough to tempt a saint. 
The background and the corsage draperies are in various gradations of 
blue-greens and a note of violet appears in the flowers of the corsage. 


433. 

BIRKINGER. 

ROSES. 

33 X 20 INCHES. 

A striking and effective decorative composition in which the artist has 
contrasted lights and darks in a brilliant color-scheme. 


434. 

oy EASTMAN JOHNSON. 

Born at Lovell, Maine, 1824. Became known as early as 1841: 
for his crayon portraits of prominent persons at Washington and 
Boston. He studied for two years under Emmanuel Leutze, at 
Diisseldorf, and painted in Italy and at Paris. Lived at The Hague 
for four years. Elected Academician, National Academician of De- 
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sign, 1 860 . His genre pictures have always been noticeable for their 
American feeling. In the delineation of American types and 
characteristic scenes, Mr. Johnson has no superior. As a portrait 
painter, he ranks among the best. His work in this line is solid, 
rich and dignified. Among his principal genre pictures are, “ Old 
Kentucky Home,” “Chimney Sweep,” “Old Stage Coach,” 
“ Prisoner of State,” “ Husking Bee,” “ Cranberry Harvest.” 
Member Society American Artists. Studio at New York. 

BOYHOOD OF LINCOLN 
20)4 X 16 INCHES. 

Note, first of all, the skilful treatment of the interior of the cabin in 
which the youth of Abraham Lincoln was passed. The splendid effect of 
firelight and shadow would alone stamp the work as a masterpiece. The 
skilful painting of the still life in the depth of shadow — the ears of corn, 
the pots and pans — shows the touch of a trained worker. The figure of 
the reading boy is well handled and nothing could be finer than the ex- 
pression of stoicism and stern concentration which the painter has given 
to the youthful face. 

435. 

G. SCHACHINGER. 


/UL- 


MARGUERITE. 

22 X 12^ INCHES. 


One of the best figures ever 
produced by this distingue painter. 
What a superb sweep of tur- 
quoise blue velvet ! Could the 
art of texture painting be carried 
farther ? Note the delicate, care- 
ful, accurate work in the rich 
brocaded sleeves, and the skilful 
flower-painting. The head of 
this charming figure has not lost 
by the strength of the costume. 
It is a tender blonde head, with 
the features of a high-born Ger- 
man maiden of mediaeval times. 
A tiny coif of the velvet and bro- 
cade confines the pale auburn 
tresses. The lower part of the 
figure appears against a well- 
studied gray wall, and the upper 
part against a far-reaching green 
soft white clouds. 



landscape and a blue sky streaked with 
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436. 


THOMAS HILL. 

Born at Birmingham, England, 1829. Pupil of Paul Meyerheim, 
at Paris, but chiefly self-taught. Came to America in 1841. Has 
had studios at Boston, Philadelphia and San Francisco. Has 
painted important Californian and Far West subjects, such as 
“Great Canon of the Sierras,” “Early Morning, Yosemite.” 
Several of his best works are owned in California. 

BIRTHPLACE OF WHITTIER. 

29 X 46 INCHES. 

This large and pictorially attractive work possesses double interest 
firstly as a picture, and secondly for its association with an American 
poet whose name stands high in the ranks of American literary idols. 
The small white house in which the Quaker poet first saw the light, forms 
the central point of the composition, since the numerous whites all refer 
to it. The foreground receives interest from the presence of a young 
fisherman who might be Mr. Whittier himself in his youth. 

437. 

JEAN ROBIE. 

ROSES. 

17 X 12 INCHES. 

It is related of Jean Robie 
that he paints his beautiful 
rose-pictures in his own rose 
garden, summer after sum- 
mer, working only from 
nature and in the open air. 
The freshness and natural- 
ness of this superb bouquet 
with its rich and delicate 
coloring, lends probability 
to the tale. Perhaps the 
clusters of ripe raspberries 
at the foot of the blue and 
gray jar grew in the shadow 
of the rose-trees. None too 
fine for its company is the 
fine glass vessel with its 
wrought stand, so carefully 
painted by this painter of 
the midsummer queens of 
the garden. 



438. 


MEYER VON BREMEN. 

(Johann Georg Meyer.) 

Born 1813. Pupil of Diisseldorff Academy under Karl Sohn 
and Schadow. Began by painting Biblical subjects, then turned 
to genre, finding his subjects in the German and Swiss mountains. 
Went to Belgium several times and, in 1852, settled at Berlin where 
he later became a professor. Member of Amsterdam Academy, 
Order of Leopold. Medal at Philadelphia, 1876. One of the most 
famous genre painters in the world, choosing the simple joys and 
sorrows of peasant children, maidens, old men and women for his 
themes. His pictures are to be found in most of the public and 
private collections of America and Germany. Works owned in the 
United States are “ The Grandmother,” “ Letter,” “ Awaking,” 
“Morning Prayer,” “Girl at Fountain,” “Preparing for Papa’s 
Birthday,” “ Welcome to Papa,” “ Letter,” “ Little Coquette,” 
“ What has Mother Brought ? ” “ Girl Knitting,” “ Grandmother’s 
Pet.” 

THE LOVE TOKEN. 

12 X 14 INCHES. 

Painted with this artist’s characteristic deftness, neatness and suavity 
of touch. Remark the effect of light on, and the modelling of, the long 
blond ringlets of the young girl who is examining a bracelet — a love 
token. The white lace corsage and the pale violet silk skirt show exqui- 
site texture painting and the dark accessories of flower stands, upholstery, 
wall hangings and tablecloth, which form the setting for the light figure, 
are painted with masterly skill. 


439. 

JEAN AUBERT. 

Born Paris, 1824. Pupil of Paul Delaroche. Lived for five 
years in Italy, as winner of Prix de Rome for engraving, to which 
he devoted himself until 1853, when he turned to lithography and 
painting. Medals for painting, third class, 1861 ; second class, 
1878. Genre painter, known especially for charming ideal com- 
positions of young girls and cupids. Among his important works 
are “ At the Fountain,” “ Coming Love,” “ Menu de l’Amour,” 
“ Aurora Cools the Wings of Loves.” 

(UO 


HEAD. 

-t- 17*4 X 13 INCHES. 

Soft and lovely in color, with its ruddy gold hair like dark amber, 
matching the amber beads of the necklace, and its pale gold fillet, like 
pale amber, wreathed with a spray of emerald green vine. The soft vio- 
let mantle is most ably handled, harmonizing with the tender blues of the 
distance and the cool grays of the. backgrouud. The painting and model- 
ling of the hair, face, neck and hand are worthy of the reputation of this 
younger member of the band of the French neo-Greeks. 


440 . 

F. S. CHURCH. 

THE WHITE FAWN 

l 9 l A x 35/4 INCHES. 

Mr. Church handles oil like opaque color. It is his unique method 
which gives value to his work, no less than his enchanting imaginativeness 
and the fine quality of his perceptive appreciation of themes that come 
within his scope. In depicting a pretty girl in a white robe holding con- 
verse with a white fawn, he has presented a whole world of fairy legend. 
How tenderly yet firmly the contours of the fawn’s body are outlined 
against the roses and the marbles ! What a lovely mass of subtle and 
delicate rose hues forms the setting for the figures! How fresh and 
young is the grass in this fairyland of foreground behind which lies the 
earthly region of the commonplace where the fawns are not white, but 
brown, and blue skies are seen among darker greens and denser foliage ! 

441 . 

VICTOR NEHLIG. 

Born at Paris, 1830. Pupil of Cognet and Abel de Pujol. Set- 
tled at New York in 1850. Became Associate Academician, 
National Academy of Design, 1870. Figure and historical painter. 
Among his important works are 11 Battle at Antietam,” owned by 
William Astor, “Captive Huguenot,” “Pocahontas,” “Hia- 
watha.” 

HIAWATHA AND MINNEHAHA. 

44 X 34 INCHES. 

The young Indian chief, bearing his loved maiden on his shoulder, is 
advancing through the tangled vines of the forest. At his feet is a lily- 
starred brook. He is about to cross it, carrying his precious burden. 
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With his left hand he grasps a tree trunk to steady himself, with the other 
he tightens his hold upon the slender form of Minnehaha, into whose face 
he gazes with the passionate intensity of an ardent lover. The flower-like 
form of the Indian maiden is lightly poised upon his shoulder and with 
her right hand she clings to a branch overhead. The figures dressed in 
light skins are kept light against the darkness and gloom of the forest 
background. They are well drawn, modelled and painted. An ambitious 
and successful work. 
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Photo-Colop- Points. 



The possible solution of the problem of photographing in color has been 
the dream of almost every photographer; but that which has so far 
eluded the grasp of the photographer, the lithographer has solved approxi- 
mately. He cannot fix the color rays of sunlight, it is true, but he has 
succeeded in doing the next best thing, i. e., utilizing the sun for making 
his printing plates, and reconstructing the sun’s picture by the lithographic 
press, and by the use of pigments, giving, as a result, the original picture 
with mirror-like accuracy in all its colors. The first results of our experi- 
ments are “The Cherubs” and “The Shadow of the Cross,” after Alfred 
Miessner. These will be followed by others. 
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